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It may well seem extraordinary that at this distance of 
time from the promulgation of Christianity, and after so 
much learned study of the records of its Founder's life and 
preaching, it should still be a question, What was his own 


idea of his character and office? Those who believed in 
him among his contemporaries and first followers accepted 
him as the fulfilment of certain predictions, the realization 
of certain conceptions, which had taken possession of the 
national mind. Did he present himself to them as fulfilling 
these anticipations, wholly or in part? If partially, where 
did he draw the line between what he claimed to be and 
what he disclaimed being? They had special designations 
for the illustrious personage whose advent they were ex- 
pecting : he assumed or acquiesced in them. Did he adopt 
them in the sense in which they were current, or with certain 
reserves and modifications? If so, what means did he take 
to inform others of these reserves and modifications, and 
guard them against the error of supposing that he meant 
exactly the same thing as themselves ? 

In these questions two important points are involved. 
On the one hand, Strauss argues against the historical reality 
of the events of our Gospels, on the ground that the Jews 
in our Lord’s time and the following generation, when these 
narratives were framed, were possessed by a certain concep- 
tion of what the Messiah was to be and to do, and have 
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invented a history which should accord with this conception. 
Their idea was derived partly from supposed prophecies 
which were to be fulfilled, partly from analogies presumed 
to exist between the Messiah and the illustrious personages 
of Old Testament history. Thus the story of the miraculous 
conception owes its origin to a misapplication of Is. vii. 14 ; 
the flight into Egypt to a similar perversion of Hos. xi. 1. 
Moses, the deliverer from Egyptian bondage, was a type of 
the Messiah, the deliverer from Roman domination : ; accord- 
ingly, Moses having been providentially preserved, when the 
first-born of the Israelites were destroyed, Jesus was mira- 
culously to escape from the jealousy of Herod. As Moses 
fed the people in the Desert, so the Messiah must miracu- 
lously feed his followers ; Elijah raised a widow’s son, Christ 
raised the son of the widow of Nain. And so on through 
a long series of parallels, in which the ingenuity of the 
author is much more strikingly displayed than his candour 
or the soundness of his criticism. In this way the historical 
Christ disappears entirely, and we have instead a set of ficti- 
tious adventures, devised with the object of realizing the 
Jewish conception of the Messiah. On the other hand, 
tenan, fully adopting the historical personality of Christ, 
supposes that, beginning with the character of a moral 
teacher, he subsequently assumed that of Messiah, the Son 
of David, the founder of the kingdom of heaven, the Son of 
Man who was to come in glory with legions of angels, and 
to confound all those who had been opposed to him, to 
raise the dead and to judge the world. And this mixture of 
exalted and spiritual ideas with the apocalyptic dreams of 
his countrymen, M. Renan considers to have been essential 
to the success of his gospel.* 

Without adopting either of these opinions, many a serious 
and thoughtful reader of the New Testament has been per- 
plexed by the language in which our Lord speaks of his 
kingdom and his future coming, which seems to involve 
anticipations never a saemage The system of interpre- 
tation devised by Mr. Cappe, following in the steps of 
Hammond, which finds their fulfilment in the glory which 
Christ obtained in his ascension, the miraculous powers 
conferred on his church, and in the destruction of Jerusa- 











* Vie de Jésus, ch. xvii. 
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lem, when believers escaped and unbelievers perished, has 
not obtained much currency. It is a seasonable work, 
therefore, which M. Colani has undertaken, in endeavouring 
to shew what were really the conceptions of the Messiah 
which prevailed among the Jews, and to define the extent 
to which they were adopted by our Lord. He is known as 
not only an eloquent preacher and professor, but also an ac- 
complished biblical critic, and his tract is well worthy of 
attention. 

The belief was deeply rooted in the minds of the Jewish 
people, that they were the special favourites of Providence, 
and that their religion and their rule, as alone of divine 
origin, were sooner or later to be extended over the nations. 
With this expectation was combined another, which sprang 
up in the corrupt and disastrous times of their history, that 
a descendant of the house of David, which had given them 
their two most illustrious sovereigns, should be the means 
of accomplishing this triumph, and should found a kingdom 
never to be overthrown. The prosperity which the nation 
should enjoy under his rule is painted in the most brilliant 
colours ; but it was not to be a mere material prosperity ; 
it was to be a period of peace and righteousness and reli- 
gious knowledge. With this exaltation of the favoured 
people was to be coupled a judgment of the heathen — 
something, however, very different from the moral judgment 
attributed in the gospel to the Son of Man. They were not 
culprits brought up to be tried and, if found guilty, sen- 
tenced, but traitors and rebels to be punished. There is no 
mention of a Messiah in the capacity of judge, nor indeed 
in any relation to this period of regeneration, down to the 
latest of the prophets, who adds the circumstance that the 
appearance of Elias was to precede the “great day.” 

From the time of Malachi, who lived about 430 B.C., to 
the author of the book of Daniel, whom M. Colani, in accord- 
ance with the general verdict of criticism, places about 
167 B.C., there is an interval of two centuries and a half, 
during which we have no means of ascertaining what was 
the Jewish conception of the Messiah. In the prophetic 
visions which the author of this book attributes to the 
ancient seer, this conception is supposed to be so distinctly 
set forth, as to have become the typical idea of the Messiah, 
even to our Lord himself. M. Colani denies this. The title 
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nowhere occurs in Daniel. This will seem a bold assertion 
to one who reads in our English Bible, ch. ix. 25, 26, of 
“ Messiah the Prince” and of “ Messiah being cut off.” In 
both passages, however, it is not a title, but the participle 
“anointed prince ;’** and the “most holy” which was to be 
anointed is not the Messiah, but the sanctuary, the holy of 
holies, as it is called in the Law. In the vision which occupies 
part of the seventh chapter of Daniel, after the animals which 
represent respectively the Chaldean, the Median, the Persian 
and the Macedonian empires, have had their dominion taken 
away, the Ancient of Days is represented as assuming his 
throne, and the books of judgment as opened before him. 
“ And, behold, one like a Son of Man” (for there is no defi- 
nite article in the original) “ came with the clouds of heaven, 
and came to the Ancient of Days, and they brought him 
near before him, and there was given to him dominion and 
glory and a kingdom, that all people, nations and languages 
should serve him ; his dominion is an everlasting dominion, 
and his kingdom that which shall not be destroyed.” Com- 
mentators almost unanimously agree that the personage in 
human form here spoken of is the Messiah. M. Colani dis- 
sents. The symmetry of the vision requires that, like the 
other animals, he should represent a kingdom ; but as he is 
the type of the Jews, a nobler race than those typified by 
the lion or the bear, the nobler human form is assigned 
to him. The judgment (the vengeance of God on the op- 
pressors of the Jews) is not exercised by him, but by the 
Ancient of Days (vii. 10). The “kingdom and the dominion” 
(ver. 27) are not given to an individual prince, but to the 
holy ones, i.e. God’s chosen people. The personage in human 
form who is brought near to the Ancient of Days does not 
descend upon the clouds, but rather ascends from the earth. 
The book of Daniel, therefore, not only contains no mention 
of the Messiah by that name, nor of the Son of Man, as 
equivalent to Messiah, but attributes to others the function 
commonly assigned to him. 

Little is to be learned from the Apocrypha respecting the 
conceptions of the Messiah which prevailed in the interval 
between the composition of the book of Daniel and the 
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* See Revised Translation, Dan. ix. 25, 26. Le Clerc, ‘‘unctum ducem.” 
The anointed prince who was cut off was probably the high priest Onias LIL, 
treacherously murdered (2 Mace. iv. 34). 
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preaching of the gospel. We see that the belief in a future 
period of glory and independence for Israel, and in the sub- 
jugation of the heathen to the law of Jehovah, still lived 
in the hearts of the people; the emphatic allusions to the 
throne of David, as an everlasting throne,* indicate the 
expectation of the revival of his dynasty, but no person, 
human or superhuman, is pointed out as introducing or pre- 
siding over the coming age. The book of Enoch, written in 
the time of the Maccabees, and from which a passage is 
quoted in the Epistle of Jude, ver. 14, does indeed speak dis- 
tinctly of the Messiah as the Son of Man, and in other ways 
identifies him with Christ as described in the Gospels, but 
it has evidently been interpolated, M. Colani thinks, by a 
Christian hand.+ Altogether the book, in the parts ad- 
mitted to be genuine, is of so dreamy and vague a character, 
that it is impossible to deduce from it any clear idea of the 
national belief respecting the person and office of the Mes- 
siah.t The point on which M. Colani specially insists is, 
that he does not appear in the character of a judge in the 
genuine portion of these visions. 

With the assumption of the throne of Judea by the 
Idumean family of Herod, under the protection of the Ro- 
mans, the thoughts of the people recurred to the promise of 
the ancient prophets, that a king of the family of David 
should appear to deliver the people from heathen oppression, 
and to establish a kingdom in Jerusalem, which should unite 
the scattered members of the nation, and reduce the rest of 
the world to the condition of subjects and tributaries. The 
attempts of their actual sovereigns to hellenize them only 
served to render more intense the expectations of those who 
clung to the ancient religion. The Targums (paraphrases) 
of Onkelos on the Pentateuch and Jonathan on the Prophets 


- 


Zeclesiasticus xlvii. 11; 1 Maccab. ii. 57. 


+ He refers in proof to a work of Hilgenfeld, Die Jiidische Apocalyptik, 
with which we are not acquainted. 

t See extracts from the book of Enoch in Colenso on the Pentateuch, Pt. iv. 
pp. 309—327. To this book and the fourth book of Esdras, one general re- 
mark is applicable. They represent the opinions of their individual authors ; 
they were never adopted, as the book of Daniel was, into a canon, and there- 
fore may not more truly express the general mind of Judaism, than the millena- 
rian and apocalyptic theories of Christian divines express the general faith of 
Christendom. This distinction, we think, has not been sufficiently attended to 
in drawing inferences from these books and applying them to the age of the 
gospel, 
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exhibit the idea of the Messiah fully formed. Their age 
cannot be precisely fixed, but whether they just preceded 
or just followed that of the preaching of the gospel, they 
are unimpeachable evidence of the belief of our Lord's con- 
temporaries. It corresponds with what we learn on the 
same subject from the evangelists. The name Messiah is 
of constant occurrence, and represents a well-defined idea. 
He is the descendant of David, coming forth from Bethle- 
hem (Micah v. 2); his kingdom is the kingdom of God. 
These Jewish commentators set the example, so largely fol- 
lowed by their Christian successors, of applying passages in 
the Old Testament to the Messiah, in entire disregard of 
their real meaning. It is the Messiah who is to bruise the 
serpent’s head (Gen. iii. 15); he is Shiloh (Gen. xlix. 10); 
he is the star that is to rise out of Jacob (Numbers xxiv. 17); 
the just ruler (2 Sam. xxiii. 3); the branch (Is. iv. 2); the 
child to be born (ls. ix. 6); the rod from the stem of Jesse 
(Is. xi. 1); he is the servant of God, the chosen one in whom 
his soul delighteth (Is. xlii. 1); it is his shadow under which 
the returned people are to dwell (Hos. xiv. 7); his name 
has been spoken from eternity. His kingdom is to be 
a kingdom of righteousness ; the sins of the people retard 
his appearance. His office as a king, according to Jewish 
notions, involved necessarily that of a judge; but it does 
not clearly appear from the Targums whether a final judg- 
ment, a separation of the righteous and the unrighteous in 
a future state of reward and punishment, entered into the 
popular conception of the Messiah. The parable of Lazarus 
and Dives shews that, in our Lord’s time, side by side with 
the notion of a general judgment, existed already that of a 
separation of the two classes, commencing at death. The 
fourth book of Esdras, -yhich M. Colani refers to the reign 
of Nerva, and which he supposes to have been the work of 
a Pharisee, proves that even then the idea of a grand assize, 
presided over by the Messiah, formed no part of the Jewish 
eschatology.* 

Such were the conceptions and expectations of the reli- 


* This uncouth but ‘convenient word has been invented by the Germans to 
denote the Jewish and early Christian doctrine concerning the end of the age 
or of the world (eschutos, last). The fourth book of Esdras is found in the 
Latin Vulgate. The Greek original has been lost, but there is an Ethiopic and 
an Arabic translation. 
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gious and patriotic Jews when Christ began his ministry. 
Did he believe himself to be, did he announce himself as 
being, the person by whom they were to be fulfilled as the 
Messiah, the Son of David, the Son of God, the Son of Man 
of Daniel's vision? Most readers of the New Testament 
will be surprised that such questions should be asked, and 
they would unhesitatingly answer them in the affirmative. 
M. Colani thinks they can be affirmatively answered only 
with various restrictions and modifications, and divides his 
inquiry under the following heads. (1.) At what moment 
of his ministry did Christ declare himself the Messiah ? 
(2.) In what sense did he understand the title? (3.) Did 
he believe that he should return after his death to fulfil 
those functions of the Messiah which he had not exercised 
during his life? In pursuing the inquiry he limits himself 
to the three first (synoptical) evangelists, considering the 
fourth as having modified our Lord’s teaching, in accordance 
with a metaphysical principle, and making free both with 
tradition and his own recollections.* 

In answer to his first question, M. Colani fixes on the 
confession of Peter, recorded in nearly the same terms by 
the three evangelists, with the same specification of time 
and place.f On the road to Ceesarea Philippi our Lord asks 
his followers, “Whom do men say that I am?”{ and being 
told, “Some say John the japtist, and others Elias, and 
others one of the prophets,” asks, “ But whom say ye that I 
am?” and Peter replies, “Thou art the Christ."§ How does 
he receive this declaration of faith? By pronouncing, “Flesh 
and blood had not revealed it to him, but the Father in 
heaven.” Now if such a revelation were necessary, argues 
our author, Jesus cannot himself have assumed with his 
apostles the character of Messiah. Accordingly, Mark, “who 
is assuredly the oldest of the three in their actual form, and 
who has served as a type to Matthew and Luke,” nowhere 
makes him speak as the Messiah before this scene on the 

* Pp, 239. 

+ Matt. xvi. 13; Mark viii. 27 ; Luke ix. 18. 

t So in Mark and Luke. The addition in Matthew, ‘‘ the Son of Man,” 
makes the question unmeaning. 

§ Matthew adds, the ‘‘Son of the living God ;” Luke, ‘‘the Christ of God,” 
a phrase which does not elsewhere occur, but which might suggest itself to the 
mind of a companion of St. Paul. 1 Cor. iii. 23, ‘‘ Ye are Christ's, and Christ 
is God's,” 
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road to Cxesarea. The voice heard at the baptism in Jordan 
preceded the calling of the apostles. The unclean spirits 
are represented (Mark i. 24, 1ii. 11, 12) as acknowledging 
Jesus to be the Holy One of God, or the Son of God, but 
he enjoins silence upon them, and the only inference which 
the multitude draw is, “what is this new teaching?” In 
the Temptation (absent in Mark), Matthew and Luke repre- 
sent Satan as saying, “If thou be the Son of God,” which: 
seems to imply a previous assumption of the character, if 
not openly, at least mentally, by our Lord. No one, how- 
ever, we think, would lay any stress upon the contents of 
such an unreal narrative. Other passages may seem to have 
more weight. Matthew (xv. 22) represents the Canaanitish 
woman saluting Jesus as Son of David—a title which if he 
does not accept he does not reject. Such a confession on 
the part of a heathen is highly improbable, and it is not 
found in Mark (vii. 25). In Matthew xiv. 33, the disciples, 
after seeing their Master walking on the sea, exclaim, “Thou 
art the Son of God ;” but if this confession of his Messiah- 
ship had preceded the scene with Peter, what force or pro- 
priety would there have been in his question, ‘ Whom say 
ye that I am?” or his praise of Peter’s faith? The words of 
our Lord in the synagogue of Nazareth (Luke iv. 21), “ This 
day is this scripture fulfilled in your ears,” do not neces- 
sarily imply, says M. Colani, a claim to be the Messiah ; 
since the office of comforting the broken-hearted might be- 
long to another as well as to him. But we may ask, did 
the reading of the passage of Isaiah stop where the summary 
of the evangelist stops? This is not probable; and if the 
context was read, in which the Jews are promised “that 
strangers shall feed their flocks and the sons of the alien 
be their plowmen, and that they should eat the riches of 
the Gentiles,” the audience in the synagogue could scarcely 
draw any other inference than that he announced himself as 
the Messiah whom they expected. In various passages of 
the Sermon on the Mount our Saviour imputes to himself 
an authority which has been generally understood, without 
sufficient reason, to involve an assumption of this character. 
“He might claim to be greater than Jonah or than Solomon 
or the Temple; he might declare his disciples happy in 
seeing and hearing what prophets and righteous men had 
in vain desired to see ; he might denounce judgment on the 
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cities which had not repented at his preaching, without 
assuming to be more than a great prophet, commissioned 
to introduce men into the kingdom of heaven.” If this be 
not admitted, we must suppose that Matthew, in whom 
chiefly, sometimes exclusively, these passages occur, has 
erroneously placed them too early in our Lord’s ministry, 
or, under the influence of a disposition to bring into promi- 
nent relief the authority of Jesus, has surrounded him too 
arly with “une auréole Messianique.”* 

Thus ingeniously does M. Colani loosen some of the knots 
which embarrass his hypothesis, that our Lord never as- 
sumed the character of Messiah till he was on his way to 
Cesarea Philippi. There is one, however, which he is com- 
pelled to cut. In explaining the parable of the tares Jesus 
says, “The Son of Man shall send his angels and gather out 
of his kingdom them which do iniquity, and cast them into 
a furnace of fire, where shall be wailing and gnashing of 
teeth.” Here he clearly assumes the office of Messiah and 
Judge. The expedient of supposing a transposition of the 
parable will not avail here ; because, according to our author, 
the function of Judge did not belong to his conception of 
his office. We must suppose, therefore, that the words 
“Son of Man” have been substituted for some term de- 
scribing the Supreme Judge, or that the interpretation is 
an unauthorized addition to the parable. Indeed, M. Colani 
is disposed to consider all the explanations of the parables 
as unauthentic, and representing the ideas of Judzo-Chris- 
tians in a subsequent age, rather than those of our Lord 
himself.+ 

Next to the question at what time did he declare himself 
to be the Messiah, naturally comes that of the sense in 
which he claimed this character. What in his conception 
was the kingdom of heaven, the kingdom of God, of which 
John had announced the approach, which Jesus declared 
to the Jews to be already among them (évrd¢c ipov, Luke 
xvii. 21)?+ It was not like that predicted by the prophets, 





. 2. Bae 

+ J’ai des doutes trés serieux sur l’authenticité des interprétations des para- 
boles que nous trouvons dans les évangiles. Si la parabole avoit besoin d’un 

1 : l 

commentaire, c’est qu'elle était manquée, et si les apdtres eux-méimes ne les 
ont pas comprises, dans quelle intention a-t-il pu les donner aux peuples ?— 
P. 172. 

t M. Colani has a singular interpretation of Matt. xi. 12, ‘‘ The kingdom of 
heaven suffereth violence, and the violent take it by force:’—‘* Whoever can, 
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the conversion of heathens to the Law, nor like that of the 
Judaizers, an entrance to the Christian church through the 
Jewish temple. His kingdom of God is wholly spiritual, a 
power purely moral. But did he not assume titles which 
in the opinion of his contemporaries would identify his 
kingdom with that which the Jews expected, and himself 
with the Messiah such as the popular mind conceived him ? 
Of the three titles commonly supposed to be equivalent to 
Messiah, Son of God, Son of David, Son of Man, the last, 
according to M. Colani, had no reference to the Messiah ; 
the others our Lord rather acquiesced in than assumed. He 
denies that before the time of Christ the “Son of Man” 
was understood of the Messiah. The book of Daniel does 
not prove it; it does not speak of the Messiah, but of a 
symbolical human form. If borrowed from the Old Testa- 
ment, it was more probably from Psalm viii. 5—9. It is 
an expression of humility and human sympathy ; he uses 
it to designate his office, his ministry, especially in relation 
to his brethren of mankind. In Ezekiel, Jehovah, when he 
gives the prophet a message to the Jews, addresses him as 
Son of Man ; Jesus applies it to himself in a similar sense. 
It would have been more to the purpose could an instance 
have been produced in which a prophet called himself a 
Son of Man; as used by a supernatural being in addressing 
a man, it is evidently equivalent to “mortal ;” it derives its 
whole propriety from the contrast with an immortal nature, 
and in the mouth of one who was not supposed to be any 
other than a human being, it would be a strange mode of 
describing himself. Besides, the definite article shews it to 
be a title, just as the Son of God distinguishes our Lord 
from the whole body of disciples, who in a large sense are 
sons of God. 

M. Colani having thus limited the signification of Son 
of Man, is embarrassed by some passages in which it is 
used in a way which favours the idea of its being equi- 
valent to Messiah: e.g. Mark viii. 38, “ Whosoever shall 
be ashamed of me and my words in this adulterous gene- 


by using violence, strip himself of his old ideas, may penetrate into the king- 
dom.” A more natural interpretation, we think, would be, that our Lord 
deprecated all hasty and violent attempts to bring about the establishment of 
the kingdom, such as the temper of the Jews was perpetually producing, as 
when the multitude ‘‘ would take him by foree and make him a king,” John 
vi. 15. 
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ration, of him also shall the Son of Man be ashamed, 
when he cometh in the glory of his Father with the holy 
angels.” Of this he remarks, “The first part is of an incon- 
testable authenticity ; the second part (who does not feel 
it ?) is one of those formulas which the memory of the nar- 
rator mechanically adds.” Matt. x. 23, “ Ye shall not have 
gone over the cities of Israel till the Son of Man come.” 
These words seem plainly to point to what is called the 
second coming of Christ. M. Colani, who denies that our 
Lord expected or foretold such a coming,* says that when 
the Christians quitted Jerusalem for Pella, at the approach 
of the Roman armies, they consoled themselves with the 
hope that the second coming would take place before they 
had been entirely driven out of Palestine, and this hope 
“has penetrated into the text.’ If so, the interpolation has 
been inappropriately made ; for Pella was not one of the 
cities of Israel]. The promise to Peter that he and his fellow- 
apostles should in the regeneration, when the Son of Man 
came in his glory, sit on twelve thrones and judge the 
twelve tribes of Israel, which is not found in Mark or Luke, 
is dismissed as an interpolation. It would be in flagrant 
contradiction with Christ's refusal to the sons of Zebedee 
to assign them thrones in his kingdom. Might it not, how- 
ever, be urged on the other side, that theirs was a question 
about priority, and that our Lord’s reply, “It is not mine to 
give,” instead of discountenancing the idea that such dig- 
nity was to be enjoyed in his kingdom, only blamed them 
for endeavouring to secure a pre-eminence for themselves, 
which after all was not in his disposal? The declaration 
of Christ before the Sanhedrim, “ Hereafter+ ye shall see 
the Son of Man sitting on the right hand of power and 
coming on the clouds of heaven,” was never made by him, 
says M. Colani; but the Christians, not being able to 
understand his condemnation, have put into his mouth the 
confession of faith which they themselves made before the 
Jewish tribunals. Not very consistently, however, with 
this supposition, he insists that Matthew's reading, a dort, 

9 “Tsay without any hesitation, No! Jesus did not hope to return from heaven 
to finish his work. In dying he had completed it, according to his own con- 
ception of it. Henceforth it was to be the work of the invisible Spirit to cause 
the seed which he had sown to grow.”—P. 215. 

+ 'An’ aprt, Matt. xxvi. 64. ’Azd rou viv, Luke xxii. 69. Mark xiv. 62 
has no adverb of time. 
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is the true one, and that it must be rendered forthwith (dés 
& présent); that the Sanhedrim so understood it; and as 
they did not see him descend in the clouds, they adjudged 
him an impostor But if ar’ dpre be the genuine reading, 
the interpolator has done his work unskilfully, for he knew 
that Christ did not forthwith descend, and yet put this 
declaration into his mouth. The passage which closes the 
twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew, and which begins, “ When 
the Son of Man shall come in his glory,” is handled in the 
same way. Instead of the Son of Man, our Lord must have 
said “the King,” as he does afterwards ; but the evangelist, 
understanding Christ by the King, has substituted “Son of 
Man.” The circumstances attending the destruction of 
Jerusalem are minutely foretold; so minutely that the 
evangelists must have borrowed from history ; but the words 
connecting this event with the return of the Son of Man 
are glosses.* M. Colani reproaches Renan with timidity, in 
adhering too closely to the texts of the evangelical history, 
and thus disfiguring his portrait of Jesus. He might retort 
with some plausibility, that in endeavouring to idealize his 
own portrait, his censor has set the principles of criticism at 
defiance. And if all the passages in our Saviour’s discourses 
which identify the Son of Man with the Messiah, which 
assign him the office of Judge of the world, and describe 
him as coming with angels on the clouds of heaven, are 
spurious additions, how came these conceptions to be so 
vivid in the minds of his disciples, that they have been 
reflected back into the history? Supposing that the words 
in Acts i. 11, “This same Jesus shall so come in like man- 
ner as ye have seen him go into heaven,’ were not really 
spoken, at all events they express a Christian conviction 
and expectation ; and how did that arise? Not, according 
to M. Colani, from Jewish conceptions of the Messiah ; not 
from his own teaching. His disciples not only did not 
understand his meaning when he called himself the Son of 
Man, but decidedly misapprehended it, and founded upon 
his language one of the most influential articles of their 
creed. For such his return to judgment certainly was. Is 
this a probable account ? 

* “Tous les mots qui essaient de rattacher ce discours 4 la venue du Fils de 
Yhomme sont necessairement des gloses de lévangéliste, gloses qui ont passé 
dans le texte et qui en faussent le sens.”—P. 200. 
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An advocate must not damage his own witness ; but it 
seems to us that the Christian advocate does seriously 
damage the testimony on which he has to rely, when he 
supposes the Gospels to have been tampered with, by inter- 
polations designed to give to the opinions of a later age the 
sanction of Christ’s authority. This is not a case of an 
accidental substitution of a phrase of later origin, familiar 
to the historian, for the actual word of Christ. We can 
easily imagine, for example, that he did not tell Peter that 
he was the rock on which he would build his church, but 
used some words expressive of the confidence which he felt 
in his zeal and energy ; and that the narrator has made him 
speak in the language of his own time. This is a kind of 
prolepsis to which all relators of a discourse from memory, 
after an interval of years, are liable. But this is a very 
different thing from supposing, as M. Colani does in the case 
of the parable of the tares, that an explanation has been 
framed and appended to it for the purpose of confirming the 
eschatological ideas of the Judzo-Christians. If passages 
against which no critical evidence, external or internal, can 
be alleged, are to be struck out, because they stand in the 
way of a theory, it is difficult to see what basis of argument 
respecting the doctrine of the New Testament is left. A 
Gospel becomes thus a kind of scrap-book of passages 
genuine and spurious, made up into a volume by we know 
not whom, and given to the world under a respectable but 
unauthorized name. 

The obvious meaning of our Lord’s words as they stand 
in the evangelists is, that at the fall of the Jewish polity 
and close of the age, consummated in the destruction of the 
city and the temple, he should appear again with some 
visible and glorious manifestation in the character of a Judge. 
Such, though without reference to the fall of the Jewish 
state, was the expectation of St. Paul ; such for a long period 
was the expectation of the Church. It was certainly not 
literally fulfilled, either in that or any subsequent generation, 
and it is difficult to find a fulfilment, even in a figurative 
sense, without straining figurative interpretation beyond all 
reasonable bounds. If the conclusion from this should be, 
that we must modify our conceptions of our Lord’s prophetic 
knowledge, we may console ourselves with the thought, that 
in this part of his teaching we of this age have no personal 
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interest. Whatever the judgment described in the 25th 
chaptér of St. Matthew, and connected with the destruction 
of Jerusalem, may have been, it was a judgment only of that 
generation. It has nothing in common with that judgment 
of the quick and the dead of which the formularies of the 
Church speak, no bearing on the question of the nature or 
duration of future rewards and punishments, and is in no 
way the foundation of the Christian's hope of immortality. 





Il.—RELIGION AND THE WORKING CLASSES. 


ONE of our national characteristics, at the present day, is 
a self-consciousness which perpetually aims at self-know- 
ledge. Unlike the citizens of a young commonwealth, who 
are too much engrossed in the actual work of life to have 
time or thoughts for studying themselves or their neighbours, 
modern Englishmen are especially interested in all statistical 
inquiries into their social state, and the “condition-of-En- 
gland question” divides itself, before their eager gaze, into 
a number of questions relating to the condition of each 
separate class in the land. In obedience to this dominant 
tendency, we propose to call attention to the position in 
which Religion stands in relation to the “ working classes” 
of this country. Not professing to have any new information 
on the subject, we shall refer to facts which are well known 
and generally acknowledged, with the intention of deducing 
from them some important practical conclusions. 

By universal consent, the section of the community who 
earn their bread by manual labour are spoken of as “the 
working class,” and the appellation is convenient, though 
not strictly correct in its apparent inference that there is no 
work except that of the hands. This class necessarily con- 
tains many subdivisions, and one of the difficulties connected 
with the subject arises from this fact. Among “ working” 
men are included the “labourer,” who simply exerts his 
strength and requires the help of neither skill nor knowledge, 
and the “artizan” and “mechanic,” who have to learn their 
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trade by a long apprenticeship, and who become more and 
more expert in that trade, year by year, as they practise it. 
setween the highest and the lowest grades, there are many 
other different kinds of employment, requiring differing 
amounts of intelligence and exercising different degrees of 
useful influence on the workman. Hence we may understand 
how it is that, in all social and political discussions, we 
constantly find such opposite estimates given of the cha- 
racteristics and tendencies of the working man, one person 
speaking of him as little better than a brute or a savage, 
requiring to be kept in awe by superior power and needing 
such guidance as we give to children, and another extolling 
his intelligence, self-control and social virtue, as rendering 
him nature’s true nobleman. Both representations may be 
honest and sincere, if he who makes the former has in his 
mind the Irish hodman or the Staffordshire collier, while 
he who makes the latter is thinking of the mechanical tri- 
umphs achieved by the artizans of establishments possessing 
a world-wide fame for their steam-engines and machinery. 
It would be equally impossible to state any facts or draw 
any conclusions, which should be generally recognized as 
correct, about the state of Religion in relation to the working 
class, if we included in that class so many various elements ; 
and without attempting to make any minute subdivisions, 
we may safely distinguish between its two great sections, 
the skilled and the unskilled labourers. The former section 
includes all those who have to “learn their trade” before they 
can practise it, who generally therefore serve an apprentice- 
ship, and whose employment is not purely and solely me- 
chanical, but leaves some scope for ingenuity and encourages 
the growth and development of intelligence. It is of this 
higher section of the working class, and of them only, that we 
are now about to speak. We know that the characteristics we 
shall ascribe to them are by no means universal. There are 
many individual exceptions. But our own observation, and 
all the evidence we have been able to gain from others, lead 
us to believe that, speaking of the class, the following de- 
scription of them is, in its essential features, correct. 

The first thing that strikes us, when we come in contact 
with the better class of working men, is their general intel- 
ligence. On almost every subject they have an opinion of 
their own, and their remarks are always shrewd and often 
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original. There is more pleasure, and more profit too, to be 
found in a conversation with such men, than in one with 
very many of what are called “educated” people. The very 
nature of their employment often induces habits of thought 
and calls for mental exertion. The skill required grows 
with the intellectual growth of the labourers. The machinery 
with which they are familiar leads them to studies relating 
to it, and an acquaintance with pure, and still more with 
applied mathematics, is very common. In the pursuit of 
such knowledge, or in other studies, or in miscellaneous 
reading, they find their pleasure, rather than in animal in- 
dulgence, after the day’s work is over. And if they do afford 
us not unfrequent instances of a contrary kind, if intem- 
perance and kindred vices are unhappily not unknown, their 
standard of morality is at least as high as that of the classes 
which are socially above them, and they need fear com- 
parison with none in regard to the crimes committed by 
them in reference to their numbers. In domestic life they 
value the social affections ; they are anxious to have neat, 
clean and comfortable homes, and shew themselves good 
husbands and fathers. They appreciate highly the virtues of 
honesty and industry, are truthful, trustworthy and straight- 
forward. As citizens we find them active in promoting 
social improvements. Every Mechanics’ Institution, every 
movement for sanitary reform, every advocacy of education, 
finds among them industrious supporters. They are thus 
up to the general standard of the community in morality ; 
they are above it in intelligence and public spirit ; they are 
not notably deficient in the cultivation of the mind, the 
heart, the conscience or the will. What lack they yet? 
We feel compelled, by the inexorable logic of facts, to 
acknowledge that in this class there is comparatively little 
religion. Among them have been the strongholds of secu- 
larism, socialism, and every similar system which denies or 
ignores that man has a soul. We know an instance in which 
a personal inquiry, in a large manufacturing establishment, 
revealed the astounding fact that not one of the principal 
workmen professed any positive belief in the existence of 
God. We have frequently been told by working men that 
it is an uncommon thing to meet with a workshop in which 
there are many religious professors, and that it is more 
common to hear religion either denied or laughed at. In 
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those Christian congregations which are considered to in- 
clude members of this class, it is very often the case that 
the wife and children attend the place of worship, while the 
man is seldom if ever found there. Many similar facts 
might be brought forward, and the statements of other 
observers and the results of statistical inquiries might be 
appealed to, to confirm the conclusion to which we have 
been brought by our own observation. But this is scarcely 
necessary, for probably no one will deny that among the 
working men of England there is at the present time com- 
paratively little religion. 

After making all necessary deductions on account of 
individuals to whom these remarks do not apply, there is 
still the fact remaining, that there is a large proportion of 
the better sort of working men, the aristocracy of labour, 
entirely without religion. Surely this fact imperatively 
demands attention. Here we have a number of our most 
useful and most valuable citizens, important members of 
society, the bone and sinew of our national existence, the 
strength on which England's true greatness is founded, men 
of whose position and character the country might reason- 
ably be proud, but who nevertheless have among them this 
inherent source of weakness and decay, that the highest 
part of their nature, the immortal soul, is as yet uncultivated. 
It may be useful to ask, in reference to this state of things, 
first, What is its cause? second, Where may be found its 
remedy ? 

It is surely unjust to lay the blame on the men themselves. 
If they have never met with a religion fitted to command 
the assent of their reason and gain control over their hearts, 
the fault is not theirs. We should not commend them if 
they professed an allegiance they do not feel, or assumed the 
semblance of religion, while they are devoid of its reality. 
It may be that they make a mistake when they sit down 
contented, and, because they have no religion presented to 
them that meets their wants, are satisfied to do without 
religion. It may be that there is often a materialistic 
tendency in their pursuits and modes of thought, which 
renders them averse to religion, and indisposes them to 
accept it. It may be that there is a false and sinful pride 
of intellect in many of them, which makes them fancy it is 
a grand proof of superiority to reject what others implicitly 
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believe. But, after all, the man who is without all spiritual 
faith and influence is more to be pitied than blamed, and 
the love of God which saves from punishment the believer 
in an untrue religion whose heart is pure and sincere, will 
not condemn the disbeliever in all religion, unless his dis- 
belief is the result of a pollution or a deadening of his moral 
nature. This is not usually the cause in the case before us. 
Generally speaking, the fault is not in the men, but in the 
form and manner in which religion has been presented to 
them. The popular Christianity of the last three centuries 
has been the principal cause of the popular unbelief of the 
present century. We may shew this by going a little into 
detail. 

Every man values the most that which it has cost him 
the most trouble to obtain. These men have had to struggle 
hard to gain whatever mental wealth they possess ; by their 
own exertions they have brought their intellectual powers 
to some degree of strength and activity. As a natural con- 
sequence, they estimate very highly the value of these 
powers, and are sternly resolved not to sacrifice them at 
the bidding of any authority. Hence they repel with con- 
tempt every attempt to persuade them to distrust their 
reason, and reject every doctrine that appears to them un- 
reasonable. Again, they pride themselves on their indepen- 
dence, will take nothing on the mere word of another, will 
not grant that any one is their spiritual superior, or justified 
in deciding for them in matters of faith and practice. Their 
moral nature is strong and quick, and rebels against any 
form of belief which is not congenial to its instincts. Offer 
them a religion which calls for the sacrifice of the intellect, 
which treats doubt as a sin, which forbids free inquiry, 
which has its mysteries the unveiling of which is profanity, 
which sets up an authority external to the individual con- 
science, which opposes and at the same time vilifies human 
nature—it is impossible for them to accept it. Their nature 
frets in vain, remaining unsatisfied, with nothing to meet 
its deepest wants. Their hearts ever and anon thrill with 
a responsive echo, as the voice of pious aspiration reaches 
them. But all this is resolutely crushed down into silence, 
because the intellect is called up in opposition to it, and it 
is beyond their power to adopt a faith which demands from 
them to take everything for granted, and to ignore and 
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renounce the reason and the conscience as safe guides to 
human thought and life. 

But it does not therefore follow that all religion is impos- 
sible to such men. Some parts of their nature are already 
strongly developed, and it is now generally acknowledged 
that the growth of one set of powers fosters rather than 
discourages that of the rest. Here there is much real men- 
tal activity and independent thought ; here there is also at 
least an awakening of the conscience and a habit of using 
the will. That the affections are not dwarfed or stunted 
among them, many thousand cottage homes can testify, 
where pure love spreads its refinement over much that is 
outwardly rude and harsh, and husband and wife, brothers 
and sisters, parents and children, cling together as one flesh. 
Surely, then, these men, strong in body, active in mind, 
with warm hearts and firm wills, are of all others the very 
material a religious teacher will most covet, amongst whom 
he will reap his richest harvest. What must be the cha- 
racteristics of the religion that is to be successful among 
them? 

It must depend not on tradition, that tells us, “ Believe 
because the ancients believed ;’ not on authority, which 
says, “You must,” and seeks its sanction in the threats of 
future vengeance on the doubter and unbeliever; not on 
the letter of any book, bringing the free spirit into bondage 
to the sentences of a creed or the articles of a church. It 
must be the religion of human nature. Taking man as he 
is, it must aim at calling forth into active growth the germ 
of devotion which his Creator has made an inherent part of 
his being. It must make its appeal to human wants, in- 
stincts and reasonings. It must be a religion of common 
sense, which, however far it rises above the reason, at least 
neither silences nor contradicts the reason, but encourages 
and fosters its free exercise. It must be a religion of daily 
life, which finds its essence, not in ceremonies, but in love 
and duty, and which can consecrate the home and the work, 
as well as be felt in the hour of worship. When a religion 
that has these characteristics, that is individual, free, natu- 
ral, reasonable and practical, is fitly preached to the work- 
ing men of England, they will in no long time be gathered 
into its fold. 

There are two tendencies which are especially to be 
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guarded against in addressing this class on religious topics. 
It does not answer to approach them either with the dry 
bones of biblical scholarship and Hebrew antiquities, or 
with the wearisome antagonisms of theological controversy. 
They are not to be interested in the history of the Patri- 
archs, the wanderings of Moses in the desert, the constitu- 
tion of the early Christian church, or the interpretation of 
the Apocalypse. They turn a deaf ear to the wranglings 
of opposing sects, and, while the antagonists are mutually 
accusing and anathematizing each other, they, like Gallio of 
old, care for none of these things. Negative preaching is alto- 
gether useless here. Attempt to prove to them that those 
who differ from you are in error; you will perhaps succeed 
in obtaining an audience; but after all you will have 
effected nothing, for you will only have strengthened their 
impression that religion is all a fallacy and delusion. They 
need direct positive teaching, such as will establish faith in 
their souls and kindle piety in their hearts ; and it is by 
such teaching only that the spiritual hunger and thirst can 
be satisfied, and the mental desert made to blossom like 
the rose. 

In order that religion may be thus fitly preached to the 
working class, it is very important that the right men should 
be employed for the purpose. It has been a fatal mistake 
to suppose that any well-meaning and right-feeling person 
may succeed as a missionary to the poor, whatever his 
mental qualifications. The first and the great prerequisite 
for the successful performance of this work is strength. 
Body, mind, conscience, will and soul, all must be vigorous 
in him who seeks to spread religion among the people. 
Mere scholarship will not suffice. Indeed, if it give a man 
the habit of relying on others rather than on himself, and 
stand in the place of practical power, scholarship does harm 
rather than good. No amount of book-learning, no mere 
acquaintance with other men’s ideas, no laborious attention 
to a pre-arranged system, will stand in the place of real 
strength. And it is not only strength of intellect that is 
needed ; moral and spiritual strength are even more neces- 
sary. A firm will to conquer obstacles, a conscience that 
will not be satisfied unless duty is performed in the best 
manner possible, a faith that gives a prophet’s fervour and 
a martyr’s endurance, are essential for the work. Without 
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at least an approach to these qualifications, it is folly to 
attempt it, and the attempt will only lead to ultimate dis- 
appointment and misery. 

It is a natural thing that those who perceive the exist- 
ence of a class of persons as yet without religion, and who 
think that they have a religion suited to their wants, should 
make efforts to press it upon their attention. We could 
mention many instances in which the attempt has been 
made ; and wherever the religion offered has been of the 
kind above described, and has been preached in the spirit 
we have advocated, and by the right kind of men, there 
has been a ready and abundant response from the people. 
Wherever a strong, true man, call him by what name you 
will, speaks straight to the hearts of his brother men, and, 
disregarding all the fetters of tradition, creed and ceremony, 
trusts to the eternal principles of absolute religion, he finds 
plenty of souls ready to hail him as their teacher and guide. 
It is a calumny to speak of our working men as irreligious. 
They are many of them non-religious, but few, if any, are 
so prejudiced against religion as to refuse it a fair hearing, 
and most of them sincerely rejoice when they find they can 
be religious without ceasing to be free, natural, independent 
and rational. 

Here are fields white unto the harvest. If there is any 
man who thinks his religion is of the kind required, this is 
a call to him to enter on the labour. If there is a body of 
men whose principles fit them for the work, that fitness is 
a mission to them from God. In no narrow, sectarian spirit, 
in no desire to perpetuate any of the little systems which 
must soon have their day, and then pass into oblivion, 
happy if they can be absorbed into the Infinite Truth of 
which haply they have caught some feeble rays, but in the 
simple, single-hearted desire to awaken pious hope and love 
in breasts where as yct they are slumbering,—to give a reli- 
gious light and warmth to homes as yet ignorant of them,— 
to make the goodness of a Heavenly Father felt, and the 
heaven of holiness experienced, among those who need only 
this to render them an honour to our nature—in this spirit 
be the work undertaken, and who can doubt that God's 
blessing will rest upon the labourers ! 


W. 
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IIl.—THE WRITINGS OF FELIX PECAUT. 


Le Christ et la Conseience. Par Félix Pécaut. 12mo. Paris: 
Cherbuliez et Cie. 

De l Avenir du Théisme Chrétien consideré comme Réligion. 
Par Félix Pécaut. 12mo. Paris: Cherbuliez et Cie. 


Ir is a fact so familiar as to be proverbial, that there are 
some things in which all human beings feel alike—that 
“one touch of nature makes the whole world kin.” It is 
also a fact, though a less recognized one, that there are 
again other things in which individuals, classes and nations 
feel so differently, that the display of their peculiar sensi- 
bilities, far from making others feel akin, inspires them 
with something very like aversion. To take our examples 
only from the largest instances, the various passions and 
sentiments of the Classic and of the Teutonic nations rather 
jar on one another than call out any hidden harmony ; and, 
in our own day, English reserve and German gemiithlichkeit, 
the “sentimens délicats” of a Frenchman and the “fervido 
cuore” of an Italian, have the least possible attraction the 
one for the other. Till we have lived long in each country, 
fed on its literature and drank the wine of friendship with 
its sons and daughters, we are rather offended than won by 
its peculiar spirit, rather tempted to laugh at than to be 
softened by its tenderness. Perhaps we “insular Britons” 
feel this anti-social repulsion more than others; at all events, 
we shew it more candidly. How cordially most of us dis- 
like “German sentiment,” with its (wholly imaginary) ten- 
dency to lax morality, and the unlimited indulgence in 
smoke, metaphorical and actual! How we despise Ameri- 
can “rhodomontade,’ and the infantine simplicity which, 
in spite of all Yankee ’cwfeness and precocity, still makes 
the nation harp on first principles, and apparently believe 
in their objective validity in this God-created, but (of 
course) Devil-guided universe! Above all, how we dis- 
trust French ideas, French phrases, French turns of thought, 
the pitiless logic, the unattackable dialectics, the senti- 
mental ornamentation, of a true French writer! To hear 
a Frenchman talk of “la femme,” with mingled gallantry, 
fathomless pity and acute curiosity, is enough to set a true 
John Bull, who knows Mrs. Bull by heart these twenty 
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years, and finds her a good, comfdrtable wife, not in the 
least mysterious or pitiable, stamping with rage. To find 
him apostrophizing a mother, “ Une mére, voyez vous c’est 
une chose,” &c. &., and winding up every peroration with 
the Divine Name as a grand rhetorical flourish, is cause 
enough to justify all the wars of history. We don't like to 
hear that Napoleon lost Waterloo because, as M. Hugo says, 
“il génait Dieu.” First, we don’t believe in such a philo- 
sophy of history ; and, secondly, we are less shocked by a 
man breaking the third commandment for the purpose of 
devoting somebody's eyes to eternal perdition, than for that 
of producing a rhetorical coup de théatre. 

Very naturally, these national antipathetic feelings come 
out most strongly in the case of the deepest and most 
sacred sentiments, wherein a single jarring note is always 
painfully discernible. The intensity of pleasure we derive 
from complete religious sympathy, is only paralleled by the 
soreness of the mental ear to which approximate, but im- 
perfect, harmonies are presented. The nearer the approxi- 
mation may be, if the harmony is not achieved, the worse 
is the jar. Thus if we read the religious writings of Pagans 
or Moslems, we feel no annoyance at the wide divergence 
between their expressions of piety and our own. But the 
habitual variations from our tone of sentiment of another 
and intimately known Christian nation, by whom the same 
order of ideas is discussed with similar power, is a stone of 
stumbling we cannot easily overpass. We believe we shall 
not misrepresent our countrymen if we say, that to nineteen 
out of twenty English readers of the most thoughtful classes, 
the rich religious literature of France is almost unknown, 
not from any inability to appreciate it, or, in the main, from 
any great difference of opinion with its authors, but because 
of a certain latent objection to see sacred sentiments in the 
dress in which French taste habitually clothes them,—a dis- 
like even to the terminology of Gallic religion. 

Nor is this antipathy (doubtless just as reasonably reci- 
procated by French readers towards English writers) con- 
cerned specially with differences of opinion, such as those 
which render the peculiar phrases of our own High-church 
and Low-church, orthodox and liberal parties, mutually so 
distasteful. English Catholics are not particularly fond of 
Bossuet and Massillon, and we believe that few English 
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evangelical Protestants would read with less disgust than 
ourselves the exhortations of M. Adolphe Monod to regard 
the awful Creator as débonnaire, and to address Him in 
prayer always with confidence in this astounding attribute 
of the “debonnaireté de Dieu!” Nay, among the English 
liberals of even the least reverential section, by whom 
Strauss’s opinions are accepted ideas, the Vie de Jésus of 
M. Rénan, with all its poetry and even tenderness of feel- 
ing towards Christ, is invariably somewhat shocking, and 
while they can coolly read a grave German debate as to 
whether imposture mingled in his performance of miracles, 
they turn with a sense of pain from hearing him styled “ce 
‘charmant docteur, jaloux pour la gloire de son Pére” in 
the beauty of Magdalenes, and proffering “ délicieuses para- 
boles” of the Prodigal Son to the pétit société of fishermen 
and dotianiers.* 

It is a circumstance worthy of very joyful recognition 
that there is a school of theological writers now arising in 
France between whom and our English sensibilities no sueh 
barrier as that we have described has any existence, and 
with whom, whether we coincide or not in matters of opi- 
nion, the most reverent of us are sure to sympathize pro- 
foundly in sentiment. Perhaps here also may be found 
one proof the more of the truth, that the nearer any mind 
approaches to a strictly monotheistic faith (provided that 
faith be a true and therefore a moral one), so much will it 
gain in spontaneous reverence of spirit—so much the fur- 
ther will it be from the hateful familiarity of cant on one 
side, and the rude defiance of atheism on the other. 

We do not design in this article to give any general 
account of French liberal Protestantism, of which M. Bost 


* So completely has this English repulsion to Rénan’s tone been recognized 


by the more clever of our ecclesiastical parties, that something very like an 
instigation to read the Vie de Jésus may be traced in all allusions to the work 
in the High-church organs. It is, of course, ‘‘ fearfully blasphemous ;” still 
it is so original, poetical, learned, attractive in all ways, that strong minds, 
well rooted in the faith, may be tempted to read it—and (as the reviewers 
know very well) induced to confound it and all books of liberal theology in 
common disgust. On the other hand, such works as Jowett’s, Colenso’s, Mar- 
tineau’s, Newman’s, have (if we may believe these critics) nothing in them 
in the slightest degree novel or interesting. They are the dangerous books 
—they are the books from which orthodoxy in earnest strives to deter all 
readers, 
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has lately issued so able a defence,* or of the “Strasburg 
school,” of one of whose most distinguished writers (M. 
Réville) the readers of this Review have had the advantage 
of personal knowledge. Our object is to introduce to better 
acquaintance a writer who goes beyond most of even the 
liberal Protestants of France, and claims a place in the 
same class as that of Professor Newman in England and 
Theodore Parker in America—in a word, a professed 
“Theist.” Viewing his opinions as regards supernaturalism 
either as mistaken or correct, there are, we believe, few 
Unitarians who will not rejoice to come into contact with 
a mind at once so lofty, so wide and so profoundly devout, 
as that of M. Félix Pécaut. 

The first of M. Pécaut’s books known to us is an essay of 
considerable length, Christ and Conscience. The second is 
a shorter work, On the Future of Christian Theism considered 
as a Religion+ (1864). 

When Strauss and Rénan and the other great critics of 
our time afford us their lights to judge what was and was 
not true of the recorded words and deeds of the historical 
Christ, and construct for us images more or less vivid of 
what they suppose him to have actually been as a living 
person upon earth, they do but accomplish a portion of the 
task which lies before the theologian who shall effectually 
rectify the errors of the past and map out the creed of the 
future. They shew us what Christ (probably) was; and this 
step being (approximately) ascertained, they leave us to 
estimate the place he ought to hold in the religion of man- 
kind. But why he has occupied for eighteen centuries a very 
different place from that to which their theories would thus 
consign him—why he now holds such supreme dominion 
over countless thousands of hearts—what is the value of 
their alleged spiritual experience of his power—in a word, 
what is the basis of fact in human consciousness which 
underlies popular Christianity—this the mere historical 
critic cannot help us to learn. We want the philosopher, 





* “Le Protestantisme Libéral. Par M. le Pasteur Th. Bost.” 1 vol. 12mo. 
Paris: Gernier Bailliére. 1865. 

+ Both published by Cherbuliez et Cie., Paris, and to be had of Messrs. 
Triibner, Paternoster Row. An English translation of L’ Avenir du Théisme 
will, it is hoped, shortly appear. 
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the religious man—nay, the man of double religious experi- 
ence, who has felt all the great phenomena of the inner life 
under the two dispensations of supernaturalism and natu- 
ralism—to tell us this. Yet this is the very heart and 
nucleus of the matter. Historical truth owght logically, 
no doubt, to harmonize absolutely with consciousness, and 
must do so when men have fully received and digested it. 
But as a matter of common every-day life, it is our own 
consciousness of how an historical fact affects us which 
inclines us to adjust its records to our political or social 
bias ; and as a matter of religious experience we may safely 
affirm that every argument in Strauss’s arsenal must inevi- 
tably fall dead on the mind of a man who imagines he re- 
cognizes in his own soul the positive experience of Christian 
phenomena disproving them all. If Christ’s atonement has 
saved him, it is quite clear that Christ was not what Strauss 
asserts him to have been. It is the real, actual relation of 
Christ to the consciousness of humanity, the question of 
“Le Christ et la Conscience,’ which we must decide, if we 
want not only to open the way to fresh light, but to shut 
the door on the perpetual and eternal recurrence of error. 
This task it is which M. Pécaut undertakes, namely, a 
very careful examination of the actual facts of the inner 
consciousness of devout persons as regards their supposed 
relation to Christ, and an inquiry as to how far these facts 
testify to the reality of such relation. In conducting this 
most solemn investigation into the penetralia of the soul, 
M. Pécaut proceeds by the simple process of discussion 
between a Theist and a man of the very widest and most 
enlightened type of what we in England should designate 
as Broad Church views; and we can only say that as to 
the fairness of the representation of these views, no book 
written by any professed adherent has ever seemed to us to 
give so noble and beautiful an exposition of them. Even 
were the purport of the discussion a matter of indifference, 
it would be a great gain merely to read such a delineation 
of deep spiritual experience. But the conclusion towards 
which the long argument winds itself bears the highest 
value. It is, that the supposed experience of any action on 
the soul by Christ as an Incarnate Deity (ie. as distinct 
from the historical Teacher and Exemplar) cannot be main- 
tained, and that the One God and Father in His own person 
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fills the whole circle of the soul’s heaven—in Himself alone 
Creating, Redeeming and Sanctifying God. 

Few things are more needed to amend our current phi- 
losophy than the adoption of sounder ideas concerning the 
proper scope and domain of what is called “consciousness.” 
It is small marvel that materialists should make light of 
arguments founded on this basis, while those who use them 
indulge in the wildest licence in setting down to the credit 
of consciousness notions which, from the constitution of the 
human mind, cannot possibly be derived from such a source. 
Every day we may behold historical events, ecclesiastical 
dogmas and metaphysical theories, thus treated as “ first prin- 
ciples” and “facts of consciousness,” till the jest of the Ger- 
man Professor, “ constructing the idea of the camel out of his 
moral consciousness,” appears a plain statement of the actual 
method our divines and philosophers are in the habit of 
adopting when they “evolve” a scheme of theology or ethics. 
Till we have corrected this absurd error, and confined the 
use of the word “consciousness” to things of which it is 
possible for a man to have moral or spiritual perception, 
we shall but waste words in arguing, and at the saine time 
bring undeserved discredit on the source—fallible, indeed, 
yet still the ultimate and highest source—of our know- 
ledge. 

Probably, as regards religious consciousness in particular, 
a considerable amount of lucidity would be gained were 
we to relinquish the vague term “sentiment,” and adopt 
the plain phrase the RELIGIOUS SENSE. To those who believe 
in the sacred mysteries of Divine communion, in the reality 
of those events of the inuer life which constitute the history 
of every regenerated soul, the words “a religious sense” 
scarcely can appear metaphorical. They express, perhaps 
as simply as may be, the fact acknowledged by all such 
believers, that there is in man an Eye of the spirit which 
truly beholds God, an Ear which hears His voice, a Feeling 
which perceives His ineffable presence in the high hour of 
visitation. Of course the phrase is unfit for the use of those 
who deem these things uncertain or illusive, but all the 
more is it suitable for those who steadfastly hold their 
reality. 

Supposing such a term to be generally adopted, it is clear 
that the result would follow, that any misapplication of the 
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organ in question would be more easily detected than while 
the vaguer phrases of Sentiment or Consciousness were em- 
ployed. To say, for instance, that a man’s religious sense 
assures him of an historical fact (such as the life of Christ), 
would speedily be recognized as no less absurd than to say 
that a man’s moral sense supplied him with the zoological 
fact of the camel’s conformation. In either case, once we 
are compelled to define the faculty we speak of, we inevi- 
tably perceive the absurdity of transferring to it the office 
of another and wholly different faculty—namely, the intel- 
lect, as informed either by testimony or the bodily senses. 
Again, in the case of another error, favoured by some of the 
leading minds of our day, the phrase “ religious sense” serves 
to dissipate the obscurity of the language usually employed 
on the argument, and to reveal the untenability of their 
position. It is alleged by some excellent men, attached by 
strong affection to Christianity, yet unable to find in either 
Church or infallible Bible firm anchorage for their faith, 
that they know by direct consciousness that there is an Incar- 
nate Deity, and that He acts immediately upon their souls. 
Now that the religious sense may and does inform us of the 
action (and consequently of the existence) of a divine, in- 
visible Lord and Guide, is what we all most heartily believe. 
But that it can inform us further that the Being whose awful 
monitions or blessed consolations or sanctifying influences 
it receives, is not God the Father and 7s God the Son, is 
what cannot in any way be believed in accordance with the 
known laws and nature of the sense in question. Nothing 
but a special revelation to the individual soul that such was 
the case (a revelation of which, so far as we are aware, no 
claim has ever been made), could enable any man to assert 
that he had made such a discovery. Nay, it is probable 
that none of those who hold by this peculiar form of Chris- 
tian evidence would actually lay claim to the power of 
making such a distinction between the divine agents whose 
influences they experience, on any other ground than that, 
the common voice of Christendom having assured them that 
the work of God on the soul was triformous, they naturally 
and logically classified their experiences on such an hypo- 
thesis, and referred them accordingly to the Creator, the 
Redeemer, or the Sanctifier. Such a process would be most 
natural and blameless under the circumstances, and the 
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consequent conviction that there were really three Divine 
influences perceived by the soul, would follow of course. 
Yet by no means can the calm inquirer admit such testi- 
mony to prove the existence of three Divine Persons, any 
more than the similar testimony of Romanists can be ad- 
mitted to prove the invisible influence of Mary and the 
Saints. The religious sense cannot be held competent to 
witness such multiplicity of Divine Persons, for by no means 
conceivable could it discern the difference between one and 
another, save under the contingency of a moral difference 
in their monitions perceptible to the moral sense. If there 
were a Devil, a man might perfectly distinguish his influ- 
ence from that of God. But any holy and sanctifying influ- 
ence is the same as God’s influence. How, then, can it be 
distinguished therefrom ? 

Surely the truth which underlies all our differences, all 
the mystery of prayer, heard, and felt to be heard, even by 
those who have offered it under conceptions of God most 
clouded and distorted, is simply this. There is a voice 
which calls to us all through the thick darkness of our 
mortal night ; we hear it, and give it many different names— 
but it is the same voice always. And we, too, answer that 
voice with the same cry, albeit in faltering, feeble accents ; 


“Tnfants crying in the night, 
Infants crying for the light, 
And with no language but a ery ;” 


and the Great Parent who is “about our bed” hears us all, 
hears His poor helpless children none the less if some- 
times they call in their ignorance on other than any of 
His thousand names. Even an earthly mother leaves not 
her babe untended because it cries to nurse or brother 
rather than to herself, who loves it better than any beside 
may love. 

It is on the whole subject of these inner evidences of 
what we may term Broad-church Christianity, as opposed to 
strictly Unitarian Theism, that M. Pécaut writes ; and with 
a depth of insight, a tenderness of feeling even towards the 
opinions from which he most widely differs, which make 
his book in itself a lesson of piety and charity. It would 
seem as if he had laboured to represeat the interlocutor who 
takes the more orthodox side of the argument as the most 
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able and the most devout of the two. Certainly fairness 
towards an antagonist can no further go; and if the argument 
in favour of a real Christian consciousness as distinguished 
from a simple consciousness of God be found to fail, the 
conclusion can hardly be avoided, that no true handling of 
the subject would have resulted differently. It is obviously 
vain in the compass of a review to give any fair abstract of 
such a work, whose value lies in the cumulation of details 
of sentiment, all needing tender and reverent treatment. 
We shall, therefore, in the remaining pages of this article 
attempt to give an account of M. Pécaut’s second and smaller, 
but by no means less interesting book, L’ Avenir du Théisme 
Chrétien. The questions of which it treats are thus stated 
in the Preface : 

“Will France dispense with a religion and a cultus? Will 
she be Catholic? Will she be Protestant? Will she cease to 
be Christian? Is a national religion henceforth incompatible 
with the free exercise of criticism and the principles of science ? 
Can a people found public and private morals, support liberty, 
explore the highways of intellectual activity, and keep alive in 
its breast those noble ambitions whose aim is the True, the Good 
and the Beautiful—in a word, can it deserve to live, without the 
aid of a religion conformed to its degree of civilization ?” 


To those who are interested in these questions the author 
addresses himself. He begins by asserting that, for all so 
much is said of the universal decay and disruption of ancient 
creeds and ecclesiastical institutions,— 


“__ these creeds and institutions have never been appreciated 
with more impartiality and even sympathy than at present. Never 
have their doctrines, their martyrs, their merits of all kinds, ob- 
tained more complete justice. Never have they on their part 
displayed a zeal more pure and active, whether for the propaga- 
tion of dogma or for the foundation of works of charity. Yet 
public feeling recedes from them. The religious reaction of the 
beginning of our century, which seemed calculated to stop for 
ever the philosophic undertaking of the age of Voltaire and 
Rousseau, was not long in changing to a serious movement 
in a different direction. We still continue to condemn the En- 
cyclopedists for their lack of comprehension of antiquity, their 
profane levity in sacred studies, their want of moral depth ; but, 
on the other hand, we have understood that their errors and 
excesses must not make us close our eyes to the justice of their 
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intellectual insurrection. .... Their criticism in its broad results 
is found as true in the 19th as in the 18th century.” 


M. Pécaut then sketches briefly, but with the hand of one 
intimately acquainted with the various phases of social life 
in France, the actual condition of religion in the country. 


“The educated classes, when they do not follow the caprice of 
a fashion, generally belong only by name to the churches from 
which they have received baptism; and from the upper ranks in- 
credulity has descended, passing through the artizans of the towns 
even to the agricultural labourers, especially in the Departments 
of the North. Young men who receive a liberal education detach 
themselves soon from the creed of their mothers, simply in con- 
sequence of the discord between such creeds and the whole method 
of their studies. A small number among them, willing at any 
price to satisfy the imperative need of a religion, return in later 
life to the same faith, while others as they advance in years find 
themselves from a thousand causes—the pressure of custom, the 
influence of women, the necessity of educating their children (for 
which they have no sufficient guidance or institutions in harmony 
with their secret principles)—above all, the lack of definite ideas 
and principles to resist the incessant ecclesiastical action armed 
at all points for good and evil—from all these causes together, we 
say, they find themselves all their lives long divided between an 
apparent adhesion to the Church and a concealed hostility thereto. 
Further, how many are there who in our time remain outside of 
all the sects because they can find no church ready to receive 
them, such as they really are, with their religious aspirations 
more or less ardent, but in any case sincere, and with their intel- 
lectual uncertainty regarding all doctrines! The greater number 
of these accustom themselves to live in a vague scepticism, or in 
a state of indifference regarding their highest interests, only falling 
into the forms of the dominant Church on occasions of family or 
state ceremonies. Others, again, and they are among the best, 
abstain on principle from participation in any religious associa- 
tion. They refuse to carry into it a conscience falsified or dwindled ; 
but they would enter it to-morrow, if they might do so, with 
their heads raised and without denying their true position or 
subscribing to degrading conditions. ... It is for these last that I 
write ; I who in many ways belong to the same class. I confess 
I cannot resign myself without pain to the condition of religious 
isolation in which we find ourselves.” 





Our space will not permit us to follow M. Pécaut at length 
through the deeply philosophic discussion which follows re- 
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garding the prospects of obtaining what we may call a 
new term of religious life for such men as he has described. 
Perhaps the spirit of the constructive part of his book cannot 
be better illustrated than in the passage (p. 211) where, after 
tracing how the elder Deism and all merely moral systems 
fail to attract or to retain the souls of men, he shews what 
he trusts will be the faith of the future and whence it will 
be derived. 

“This it is which has been wanting in the experiments of 
which we have spoken—the gift of prayer—the supremacy of the 
religious idea—a deeper alliance between human nature and the 
drama of the moral life. And this it is which we demand of 
Christian tradition, not as an artificial loan which we should 
rejoice not to owe to it, but as the most precious part of our 
patrimony which it transmits to us from God, having preserved 
it through the ages.” “ What (he elsewhere says*) is Christian 
Theism? Is it a system of philosophy or of theology? No. Is 
it one particular tradition among all those which have ploughed 
their furrow in the history of Christianity? No. Is ita confused 
eclecticism, an incoherent assemblage of divers traditions? No. 
Is it then perhaps a simple critical residuum, obtained by means 
of elimination? Not so. What is it then? It is the Christian 
spirit itself, the spirit of the Church, the spirit of Jesus, which 
by its own proper virtue and by the experience of ages has dis- 
engaged itself of the mythological elements, the errors and perish- 
able forms which the disciples, and in some respects even the 
Master himself, had clothed it.” 

And this religion, this Christian Theism, he believes will 
eventually prevail.+ 

“Traditional Protestantism and Catholicism, the refuges of so 
many pious souls, the provisional shelter of so many uncertain 
ones, cannot satisfy us; for their dogmatic tradition and the 
principle of supernatural authority contradict alike the testimony 
of history and the religious needs of the human soul, once it has 
attained self-guidance. But I see no reason to doubt that man 
being essentially religious, a religious society is a natural fact, no 
less inevitable than civil society ; and if this be so, it must be 
open to us to found it on the basis of ideas which our reason 
recognizes as true.” 








M. Pécaut’s volume, of which we have now given so brief 
a sketch, has a peculiar interest, as affording to the English 


* Chap. i. + Introduction, p. xii. 
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reader both a view of the actual state of religion in France 
and an insight into the aims of its most spiritual reformers. 
Much that he says, however, is quite equally apposite to 
the condition of things in our own country ; and to us, no 
less than to him, the questions are paramount: As the old 
creeds are losing their hold, which are the creeds acquiring 
strength? Is it any one of the existing churches which 
bears in its bosom the precious seed hereafter to make the 
harvests of the world? Or is it the yet scarcely sown 
“Christian Theism” of such men as Félix Pécaut which is 
to give to us all the bread of life? Or, yet again, shall every 
form, alike of Christianity and of Theism, dwindle away 
and disappear, even as Comte foretells, and some vague 
“Religion of Humanity” like his, some yet more material 
belief in a Fluid or mere recognition of a Protean Force, 
henceforward fill up in human existence that stupendous 
vacuum to be left by the disappearance of God ? 

There is a profound remark of James Martineau’s, in a 
recent article in the National Review, to the purport that 
‘ach of our present churches seems to have its raison d étre, 
not in any claim to intrinsic and eternal truth or the pos- 
session of any complete and consistent scheme of theology, 
but in its extrinsic and temporary antagonism to some other 
church. Admitting this to be true, we are driven to con- 
clude that few, if any, of these churches can be the germ 
and prototype of the Church of the Future. A sect which 
exists mainly as a protest against another sect can have no 
principle of self-existence to support it when the antagonism 
dies with its object. Protestant and Catholic, Churchman 
and Dissenter, High-churchman and Evangelical, Calvinist 
and Unitarian, can hardly live the one without the other, 
more than so many Hegelian contraries. At least, like the 
old orders of soldier-monks, when the Crusades are over, 
if they are not extinguished, like the Templars, they must 
change their character, like the Knights of St. John. A 
man beginning to study theology ab initio, without know- 
ledge of any of the present churches which crowd the arena 
of Christendom, would hardly, we conceive, deduce from 
either the Bible or the Book of Nature the doctrines of any 
one of them. And, sooner or later, according to the im- 
mutable principles of things, as one after another of these 
little systems “have their day and cease to be,” its auta- 
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gonist sect, or Protestantism must cease also, and only such 
creeds survive as are either, like the others, antagonisms to 
new errors, and therefore mortal as they, or else really such 
as a mind furnished with due data might arrive at in a world 
empty of sects. This only can be an immortal church, this 
only can be the type of religion which will perpetuate itself 
in perennial vigour. The rest are but a crop of annuals 
doomed ere long to die—nay, rather fungi growing each on 
its decaying stem and destined with it at last to perish. 

But to enable ourselves to discover the creed which has 
its right of existence not in such mere antagonism to error, 
but in the possession of positive truth, it is needful that 
we ascend into a region of speculation very far above the 
debates of sects and jostlings of religious parties. We need 
to explore the secrets of human nature itself, and deduce 
from the ever-repeated characteristics of past generations 
the facts of our common wants and ineradicable propensi- 
ties. We require to learn which are the things whose hold 
on our hearts no time can loosen while those hearts remain 
what they are, and which again are those whose tenure may 
be as transitory as the beliefs and dreams of infancy. Above 
all, we need to assure ourselves whether Religion be indeed 
an integral part of human nature, even as the love of kin- 
dred, of justice, of truth, of beauty, are parts thereof; or if 
it be, on the contrary, an accident of the world’s youth—a 
mist of the morning, dissipating already in the glare of the 
noontide sun. The analogies of the past, the testimony of 
science respecting the existing religious sentiments of all 
the races of men upon earth, the deepest consciousness of 
our individual souls—what evidence do they bring to aid us 
to decide this question? Let us face the matter resolutely. 

Will the time ever arrive when the historian will write 
words like these : 


“Tn these remote ages, namely, from unrecorded antiquity till 
the third millennium after Christ, there existed among all nations 
of whom we possess any information an extraordinary affection 
or sentiment called Reticion. They experienced this singular 
feeling very variously, and applied it sometimes to one supposed 
invisible Being, sometimes to many; but they all agreed in 
displaying a mixture of fear, reverence, allegiance and love to 
some unseen Master or Protector whom they held to be present 
at all times and cognizant of their invocations and thanksgivings, 
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and also to be the supreme Guardian of morality. This ‘ Reli- 
gious Sentiment,’ as they called it, caused them to establish the 
largest institutions or spiritual corporations, called priesthoods 
and churches, and to build the greatest edifices in a profusion 
which amazes the archzologist, who discovers their foundations, 
we had almost said, over every mile of the habitable globe,—edi- 
fices whose sole purpose was the imaginary service of an imagi- 
nary Being. More remarkable than all other facts, however, 
connected with this long-passed-away ‘ Religion,’ is the unques- 
tionable one that it raised those who experienced it strongly to 
heights of self-devotion, ascending even to positive, painful mar- 
tyrdoms most difficult for us to picture under the present sounder 
views of social duty. And the books which have descended to 
us from those ages, filled as they are with fables, appear also to 
reveal an intensity of aspiration after goodness, and the traces 
of labours after inward holiness and perfection, which, while we 
ean only ascribe them to this delusive idea of an invisible Spec- 
tator of the secrets of the heart, we are forced to regard with 
somewhat of admiration as well as astonishment.” 

It is certain that either the time will come when some 
such words as these will be used, or else that Religion can 
never die out of humanity. If German Materialists and 
French Positivists be right, then that time, however remote, 
is surely approaching. Let us not deceive ourselves. The 
substitutes which the best of them, such as Comte, offer us 
as Religion, is not what we call Religion at all, nor therefore 
by the laws of language properly to be called by the name. 
It is a mere verbal trick, a shuffle of words, to call it “ Reli- 
gion,” to worship, not (as all the religions of the past have 
done) an Invisible Person, but instead thereof the Abstrac- 
tion of our Race, or a Visible Woman conventionally elevated 
to the representation of such an Abstraction of Humanity. 
It is another thing, whether good or evil, right or wrong ; 
and he who speaks of the religious sentiment being thus 
given the change by the intellect as to the object of its 
emotions, talks as idly as he who should say that filial, 
parental, conjugal and fraternal love could be counterchanged 
at option. When Comte talks of the world passing through 
the consecutive stages of Fetichism, Polytheism, Monothe- 
ism and Positivism, he deceives himself and us. Polytheism 
was a stage developed out of Fetichism, and Monotheism a 
stage out of Polytheism. But Positivism is no stage beyond 
Monotheism, for it is not on the same road at all. Instead 
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of a development, it is a solution of continuity ; instead of 
a growth, it is the stroke of the axe at the very root of the 
tree. What can be more monstrous than to call it the 
development of belief in God, to arrive at belief in no God? 
If Comte were right, it would prove that among all the 
feelings and affections of our humanity, the religious senti- 
ment alone, since the world began, has been false, diseased, 
distorted and misapplied. While every other feeling cor- 
responded to some reality,—the parental, the filial, the con- 
jugal, the patriotic, each to their true and proper objects,— 
this alone, the highest of all, has from first to last been 
thrown away on an imaginary entity—this alone, the source 
of purest truth and virtue, has been a delusion and a lie. 
Perhaps it is true that which books like those of M. Pécaut 
bring before us. In the long pilgrimage of our race we have 
reached a point where the way to the Celestial City is no 
longer clear, and where no Angel or Interpreter stands by to 
direct us. To the right lies the old road which our fathers 
trod, and where we yet can recognize their venerable foot- 
steps. But that path is a quicksand now, hardly able to 
bear the weight of a traveller who would plant his feet 
firmly as he goes. To the left there is another path, but it 
turns visibly before our eyes away from that City of God 
which has been hitherto our goal, and passes down fathom- 
less abysses of lonely darkness where our hearts quail to 
follow. Straight before us lies a field hardly tracked as yet 
by the few pilgrim feet which have passed over it, a vast 
field full of flowers and open to the sun. May the “ King 
of that Country” guide us, so that walking thereon we may 
find a new and straighter path to the Celestial City on high 
beyond the dark River ; and to the “ Beulah land” of peace- 
ful faith here upon earth ! 
F. P. C. 
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IV.—THE INFLUENCE OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND ON SOCIETY. 


To men of almost all parties within and without the pale 
of the Established Church of England, it seems evident that 
a change is taking place in its spirit, which must lead sooner 
or later to a corresponding change in its organization and 
in its relations to the country and people at large. Under the 
storm and stress of the rising waves of new or long dormant 
opinions, the Church reels and shakes like some great vessel 
in a tempest. It may be that, riding into smooth water, it 
shall there acquire improvements and modifications which 
have been seen to be needful during the present crisis, or 
it may come asunder like St. Paul’s vessel at Melita, and 
those now within it may have to find land as and how they 
can, “some on boards and some on broken pieces of the 
ship.” And as, before some actual wreck, planks soon to 
be sundered are pressed together with mighty power, and 
parts naturally distant are forced into close companionship 
by the violent waves, so recent alliances are but signs, to 
those who will have it so, of a speedy end. But all who 
are very confident either of the ultimate safety or the ulti- 
mate destruction of the existing Establishment, must speak, 
as confident persons are wont, with imperfect knowledge of 
facts. Those who ignore the danger can be little aware of 
the religious life of England which as yet finds no welcome 
from Churchmen, no room in the formularies of the Church, 
—of the growing feeling that the spiritual body should be 
co-extensive with the political body of the nation; those 
who are certain of the speedy downfall of the existing order 
of things, assuredly have not allowed for the way in which 
the thoughts and feelings of Churchmen are interwoven 
with much which men of all classes and creeds among us 
hold sacred and dear. That we may aid, so far as we can, in 
the formation of a calm judgment on this matter, we desire 
to consider the relations of the Church of England to Society. 
It is only from an examination of things as they are, from 
a consideration of forces now at work, that a prophecy for 
the future can be hazarded with any probability that it may 
attain fulfilment. We have spoken in the last sentence of 
the “Church of England,” though possibly to many readers 
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of this Review the term “Establishment” may be more 
familiar. The former phrase may seem to claim an exclu- 
sive grasp of truth, rather than, as they would grant, a mere 
political pre-eminence among “the Churches.” Those, how- 
ever, who may read this paper will soon understand that 
the writer uses the term to which he has been accustomed 
in no narrow sense, but with a yearning desire and a hope 
against hope that the Church of England may one day 
indeed be as wide as the Christianity of England. 

How far it now really represents the religious life of the 
country, is a question which would receive many widely 
differing answers. A large number of people, mainly clergy- 
men and ladies of the High-church school, shut their eyes 
to facts which lie before them, and affect to consider all be- 
yond their pale as schismatical, almost anti-christian. They 
appear to regard the doctrines and principles of the Church 
of England as possessing an infallibility nowhere claimed 
by them, and to consider that intellectual doubt respect- 
ing them must imply moral perversity. They would alter 
nothing, concede nothing, are as conservative as Roman 
Catholics themselves, but in favour of dogmas far less 
venerable, far less carefully framed than those of Rome. 
A large party of Low-churchmen profess great toleration 
for those Protestant Dissenters who have, like themselves, 
adopted as shibboleths certain formulas of “the glorious 
Reformation,”’—that is to say, certain notions about justifi- 
cation and the atonement, which for the most part took 
their present form long after that vague period called the 
Reformation, bring it down as low as we will. But these 
men, how friendly soever on platforms with their Dissenting 
neighbours, are in their own parishes the sternest denouncers 
of Dissent, at war with all who do not agree with them. 
With them, indeed, “new presbyter is but old priest writ 
large.” They would narrow the formularies of the Church 
to shut out High-churchmen, and to talk of toleration for 
Rome is to them like the proposal to make a compact with 
the evil one. Both these bodies join in denouncing, and in 
holding as opposed to religion itself, that vast section of 
persons who, Christians, and venerating Christ more than 
aught in heaven and earth save the great Father of all, yet 
think of him, his person and his work, in terms unautho- 
rized by the Creeds. Scarce less is their dislike to specula- 
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tions of thoughtful men, tending to shake popular opinion,— 
to anything which is new in theology or church organization. 
And the liberal party in the Church of England, the growth 
as it is of the last few years, to which men have come from 
both High and Low Church, which seems already likely to 
divide against itselfi—this is at times forgetful that liberty 
does not mean the right of anathema, that there is an anti- 
dogmatic formalism. Its adherents would too often exclude 
by their scorn and want of love the members of the other 
parties. They hear such threats as Dr. Pusey’s of withdrawal 
with satisfaction, rather than in sorrow and shame. 

But if within the Church of England are so various 
opinions concerning those it holds and ought to hold, 
excludes and ought to exclude, its relation to the reli- 
gious life of the country will be viewed in still more 
different ways by those who are outside. According to 
some, it is a bulwark of Protestantism ; as others say, it is a 
half-way house to Rome. At one time we are told it is a 
mere creature of the State, a thing of yesterday, entitled to 
no more reverence than a Parliament which the Minister of 
the day can dissolve ; it is asserted, on the other hand, that 
its spirit was unchanged at the Reformation, was the same 
in Laud as in Becket, is the same in our modern Bishops 
as in Laud. And our English blood has never wholly 
mixed ; and according as different races have settled them- 
selves in various counties, and have gained occupations and 
habits widely diverse, the Church varies in its aspect to the 
population. In the southern half of England, at least in 
the villages and smaller towns, the whole intellect, cultiva- 
tion, good breeding of the people, is within the Church. 
The clergyman, and the squire who attends his church, are 
the only educated people in the country parishes, and the 
bettermost laymen in the towns, the doctors and solicitors 
of the squires and parsons, follow their lead. The late Lord 
Ducie alone of English southern landlords avowed himself 
a Dissenter, not being among those who adhered to the old 
Catholic faith. But in the north the case is widely altered. 
There has risen an aristocracy independent of the soil and of 
old tradition, an aristocracy primarily indeed of wealth, but 
afterwards in a measure of those advantages wealth brings 
in its train, —men cultivated above the average, with 
marked tastes for art and literature. And these, since they 
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see in so great degree the power of the new, are somewhat 
intolerant of the old. Hence whatever reaction may now 
again be setting in in favour of the Church, whatever vent 
may be found in its buildings and services for the poetry 
and sentiment by no means extinguished in trade, it may 
not be denied that the religious thought of the manufactur- 
ing classes has greatly shewn itself in other forms than 
those of the Church, and would have done so even had it 
been more alive. But the Church was not up to its work ; 
much else was ready to take, and did take, its place in the 
hearts and lives of the northern poor. And this not, as in 
the south, where the blind are leaders of the blind, in dim 
village tabernacles, and where a more intellectual audience 
would disdain the ignorant preacher ; but the minds and 
hearts alike of teacher and taught are keen and warm, 
awd the roofs ring with no ignoble eloquence. It may be 
said, however, and with some truth, that the stirring north- 
ern life which has brought about such a state of things is 
not a natural English growth, but rather overlies the true 
condition of the country; that the territorial division, eccle- 
siastically into parishes, socially into large estates, is one 
which has always a tendency to re-assert itself; that how- 
ever vast and wealthy and cultivated is the north, it is in 
the land at large we must look for the working of the 
Church ; that the tone of the whole country will ultimately 
overbear that of a part, how influential soever. 

Firstly, then, in our Universities, where north and south 
mix, where classes flow together im a certain wholesome 
fusion, we may look for that social influence of the Chureh 
which filters down and is diluted in our parishes and in 
our land. If in these, tied and bound as they are, or have 
been till very lately, to be exclusive handmaidens of the 
Church, there be found a weakening of the relation; if from 
time to time any one great section or party succeed in 
drawing to itself the leaders among the teachers or the 
pupils ; if strifes grow fiercer, and wiser men stand aloof 
from all—if there be these or other phenomena, they will 
spread gradually away and down from the Universities; and 
storms which shake the homes of thought will rattle also 
the roofs over the heads of the unthinking. We speak of 
Oxford and Cambridge, not of course forgetting that there 
are other communities taking their places and their work 
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in the education of the country; but these, and these alone, 
have set as yet their mark upon the land. 

With each University has been associated the rise and 
leadership among the clergy of one of those two parties 
into which till recently the Church of England was divided. 
In the days of our fathers, King’s College at Cambridge and 
the Rev. Charles Simeon were the place and the name asso- 
ciated with the Evangelical movement, as Oriel and Mr. 
Newman, later Dr. Pusey, have been with the Tractarian 
movement in our own. It is true that the social influence 
of that earlier movement has been greatly inferior to the 
latter, partly from the immeasurable superiority in the 
leaders among the High-church party, but still more from 
the greater grandeur of the theology they represented ; yet 
the Simeon movement was the religious stirring in the 
Church of England in its own day, and as such deserves a 
moment's notice at our hands. The impression it left on 
the Universities and on the Church was rather on men here 
and there than on society. It led rather to the deepening 
of personal religion in the hearts of those who went down 
from their colleges to country curacies and to spend and be 
spent in their Master's service ; to the undervaluing of much 
which made life pleasant, in the thought of the stern realities 
of the spirit-world, than to any shaking the foundations of re- 
ligion itself, to any new tone in society. It was regarded rather 
as the faint wash of the great wave of Methodism, than as 
any real stirring of the waters within the quiet havens of the 
Church. But Evangelicism was quickened into new life, 
became a sort of reality, under the pressure of the antago- 
nistic movement which grew out of the needs of the time, 
out of the air as it were, drawing nourishment from much 
which seemed little suited to it, and finding a centre and a 
name in Oxford. There was a distinct and avowed desire in 
the leaders of that movement to return to thoughts and prae- 
tices associated in the English mind with Rome ; there was 
much in it real and earnest and religious, to be driven out 
only by a counter religion. And so there grew up that com- 
pact, complete religious organization which we name Low- 
church, by the side of the Tractarian school, anticipating it 
in time indeed, but becoming a party more by the need it 
felt of opposing this new peril, than by internal cohesion, 
Nor has it cohesien to this day. It has no theology, no 
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master spirits, no learned men ; it has no leading represen- 
tatives in either University ; the combination-room of even 
Caius College at Cambridge, its very pulpit, has resounded 
to liberal opinions. 

Dr. Newman has recently traced for us the early history 
of that party which he did so much to form. But it was 
when his presence was withdrawn, when the dull and 
numbing feeling that he was lost to Oxford and Anglican- 
ism fell on his friends, when the absurdities which he had 
repressed began to shew themselves unchecked, that the 
social influence of the whole movement on Oxford and on 
the country could be better understood and examined. A 
strange feeling comes over the mind of those men who re- 
member their early Oxford days, begun just after the great 
light had set at Littlemore, and they felt themselves 
launched into the sea of new religious romance before yet 
a new pilot was found to guide them. In the country par- 
sonages and halls from which they went, attractive volumes 
with deep fascination for their mothers and sisters had not 
been without interest for themselves, and they caught with 
delight at the promise of a religion less distasteful to them 
than that associated with fluffy green baize and square 
pews, but which kept clear of Rome, for the thought of 
which they were not prepared. <A typical book, which 
carried away not only enthusiastic women, but ardent boys 
ready to run their college course, was Hawkstone. If our 
readers have ever seen this nightmare of a book, they will 
scarce have forgotten it. It is a dream-like jumble of 
imbecile old women of Puritan but religious tendencies, 
with dark and designing Jesuits, quite unlike any Jesuits 
who ever lived, of burning houses, secret conspiracies, 
manufacturing riots, and bodies eaten by rats; while 
athwart all these comes one calm figure, who always has 
time to take off his hat when he names the Sacred Name, 
and to pray at the foot of a ladder before he rushes up the 
sides of the blazing piles. And as he is the calm man, so 
an ideal Oxford is the calm and holy place where the world’s 
tumult is hushed, and Anglican priests fence round their 
young men alike from the dangers of vice and the seduc- 
tions of Rome. But when these young men came to the 
place itself, it was very unlike the picture; they soon 
learned to laugh at the tutor who had written himself into 
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his silly book, and to see the weakness of the new Moses, 
who, as he had told them in a then famed sermon, took his 
censer and stood between the dead and the living, and the 
plague of Popery was stayed. Life at the University had 
as many attractions as ever, and these were not to be re- 
sisted by sentiment. Yet there were those who would not 
try what the plain conviction of duty might do. 

The purifying influence of texts painted on scrolls, of 
patron saints in plaster, of architectural slang, was tried too 
often in vain by men who had after all an earnestness in 
them, a desire to do right, had there been but a guide. 
Most fantastic and grotesque were the tricks these young 
persons played. It was in Oriel, Dr. Newman’s own Col- 
lege, that an undergraduate, apt to lie in bed while chapel 
bells rang on in vain, got himself painted a grand new text, 
“Go to the ant, thou sluggard ;” but he fixed it up outside 
his chamber door, where it would not help him in the 
morning, and seemed to signify to his friends that the ant 
lived inside. It was in the same Oriel that had known the 
reality, that there grew up among some men a fierce intole- 

rance of the sham in which both tutors and taught shared. 
Some of the latter despoiled a decorated room, and burned 
the ecclesiastical upholstery in the quadrangle. But all 
the redress the complainant got from the late A. H. Clough, 
then a tutor, was, “I am sorry, Mr. ——, that they should 
have broken your Teraphim.” It was at another college in 
those same days that a luncheon party assembling found 
their host stripping his walls like a madman, and thrusting 
under the bed a large figure of the Virgin, painted and 
crowned. The poor boy had just heard that his severely 
Protestant father had arrived in Oxford, and was on his 
way to his son’s rooms. To Cambridge spread, as was 
natural, this same caricature of the early movement. Mr. 
Pugin had published an elaborate volume of ecclesiastical 
drawings, containing, among others, the full vestments of 
the different orders in the Church. It was a pity they 
should remain in the lifeless page; there was then little 
hope of seeing them in church; so a band of undergraduates 
went to the expense of these costly garments to gladden the 
eyes of a select few with the sight of what would be, if yet 
the work of the Reformation could be undone. Only, too 
often, the men who so played at the externals of religion 
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were those whose inner lives would little bear inspection. 
Yet along with these foolings there was going on a deep 
and steady improvement in the tone of undergraduate life. 
There was a reality of which these things were the imi- 
tation. Why then, it may be asked, chronicle the bygone 
froth and folly of a time past? Simply because these follies 
had their influence, and have it yet, on the Church of 
England and on society. The earnest men who go from the 
University into clerical life are the minority ; the motives 
which weigh with the many are greatly mixed. They en- 
deavour to be in earnest because they take orders, rather 
than are called to orders by their earnestness. Hence it 
came to pass that many of those of whom we have spoken, 
carried with them their mere upholstery, their dilettante- 
ism; they became in their parishes the types of Anglican 
clergy, without that profound theology which distinguished 
their predecessors, without the personal piety which marked 
their Low-church neighbours. And some, again, had seen 
the hollowness and unreality of which we have spoken, had 
grown to believe that all things were a sham—their own 
lives, their own calling. Yet they might live decorously and 
respectably, putting away the childish things, but not put- 
ting in their place any real endeavour after God’s truth, when 
they discovered that in which they lived to be false. There 
were others who took with them into their country parishes 
the grand ideal which had dazzled for awhile the eyes and 
inflamed the hearts of the leaders. They too, one here and 
one there, found that the realization of their ideal was not in 
Anglicanism, but in Rome, and went to seek it there. Or 
else the vision passed away from them in the hard, sober 
drudgery of parish schools and work among the poor ; the 
priest was soon invested with the semi-secular character 
which marks the English incumbent, and was content, if 
not satisfied, to give up his dreams. The laity had not liked 
the upholstery ; they mistrusted ornate ritual: a decency 
of worship was introduced into our churches ; organs sup- 
planted the old choirs ; but, as a rule, the ritual, the deco- 
ration, the doctrine, all fell short of what once had seemed 
about to be, and then soon fell into a groove in which laity 
and clergy were alike content they should run. 

There was, as we have said, at this time in Oxford no 
one who took Mr. Newman's place as leader. Dr. Pusey 
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was kind to those who went to him and sought his personal 
guidance, and there were many who did so; but his influ- 
ence was on individuals rather than on a party. As men 
sought for guidance, however, as tutors saw the need of 
leading their pupils, there grew up in the colleges a closer 
relation than before between some one of the authorities 
and the more eager and tractable of the students. The 
bond in earlier days between dons and undergraduates had 
been a very slight one, scarce felt beyond the walls of the 
lecture-room, scarce used but for the purpose of discipline. 
In all colleges there came a certain drawing together of the 
two elements, but more marked in some cases than in 
others. We remember four men in four colleges who took 
in those days a decided lead in breaking down the barrier 
which custom had erected between the young men and 
their teachers. Others did the same, but these were men 
of mark. They were Stanley of University, Congreve of 
Wadham, Jowett of Baliol, and Powles of Exeter. Each 
and all of them exercised a strong influence in their respec- 
tive colleges, and to some extent beyond them. What lent 
a certain importance to the lines they took, without con- 
cert, but much in the same direction, was, that while they 
had never belonged to, or had freed themselves from, the 
High-church party, still less were Low-churchmen, they were 
beginning already to be known as members of a liberal 
school, were giving hints of what one day they would be- 
come. Rugby was sending up to Oxford men formed in 
Arnold’s last days there, of keen intellect, of which it 
seemed they were over-proud, some inclined to run beyond 
their teacher in liberalism, some to venerate him and his 
every word with an absolute loyalty. Those who were 
ultra-liberal found aid in that, as in all ways, from Mr. 
Congreve. We believed, rightly or wrongly, that he had 
been too outspoken for even liberal Rugby, and hence had 
left his Mastership there ; we knew he had small venera- 
tion for the English Church, whose orders shackled him. 
We knew that he regarded those who intended entering 
orders as objects of a somewhat scornful pity ; it was with 
small surprise that in after years we heard he had slipped 
loose from orders and Christianity at once. Yet there are 
those content in the Church of England who remember with 
gratitude many a deep talk with that brilliant teacher, who 
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strove with his whole soul after Truth, and worked with his 
boys to find it! Round Mr. Stanley grouped themselves the 
more conservative Rugbeians, the more progressive sons of 
other schools, to be led gradually into deeper waters than 
those in which they had yet swam. England at large now 
knows the power and the character of the Dean of West- 
minster’s eloquence, the marvellous way in which he can 
say without offence, often without suspicion, that for which 
other men are scouted as heretics. Great was the fascina- 
tion for young men in the poetry and the seeming vagueness 
of Mr. Stanley’s teaching. But it was vague only in seem- 
ing. Those who followed him found that, almost without 
knowing it, they became more and more liberal, yet did 
not abandon the truth which lay under the modes of 
thought of past ages. Mr. Jowett is still teaching. His 
influence has steadily strengthened, and has ever been tho- 
roughly wholesome. But as it is a thing of the present, and 
not only of the past, it would ill become those to criticise it 
who knew only the Oxford of past days. Mr. Powles has 
gone to other fields of usefulness. His character was all 
along less stamped on those who came under him than the 
characters of those others we have ventured to name. But 
we remember him as a liberal yet cautious guide in the 
vexing whirlpools of thought, a kind and courteous friend 
to many who needed such an one. 

From points and teachers such as these there grew the 
liberal Oxford party, mainly, so far as the young were con- 
cerned, out of those who had hung more or less on the skirts 
of the Tractarian movement. At Cambridge there had 
grown up simultaneously a like body of men, and both 
wanted some centre round which they might cohere. Such 
a centre many found, or thought they found, in Mr. Maurice. 
Ah! among the recollections of the past, few thoughts are 
sadder than those of the teachers we have left, who, older 
than we, may perhaps think our course has been downward, 
while we in our younger hope would fain believe it onward 
and upward. God and the end will shew. But those who at 
that time looked to Mr. Maurice have for the most part gone 
far enough from him., They were conscious even then of a 
want of definiteness in his teaching, of the utterances of a 
prophet needing to be interpreted. Mr. Kingsley, for many, 
seemed to put the Maurician system into very clear words. 
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He had, as it appeared, gone through, and come out on the 
other side of the Tractarian thought, had put it from him 
with even a strong effort, and there was left in its place an 
earnest, manful godliness which could not but be attractive. 
But as we looked and as we read, it seemed that there was 
in him no reverence for the grand old Catholic faith of the 
past, no understanding of that creed in which men for so 
many ages had lived and died, an absolute rejection of all 
that the Newman school had won back for us so hardly ; and 
so while the character and the life of the Rector of Eversley 
could not but retain its hold on the affections, it ceased to 
bear sway to any large extent on the intellect. 

It has now come to pass that the school of young Uni- 
versity men trained by Stanley and Jowett and the expiring 
influences of the grand Tractarian leaders, have no leader of 
their own. Each man does and thinks as seems right in his 
own eyes. One, indeed, might lead them if he would step for- 
ward, the Rev. H. B. Wilson, whose Bampton Lectures were to 
such as I have described a new revelation, opening up whole 
worlds of fresh and pregnant thought. But he for the most 
part is silent, or speaks only in the pages of a Review where 
few know it is his voice which thrills them. It may be 
well it is so, for these are no days in which, “jurare in 
verba magistri,” to take one’s faith in trust from an indivi- 
dual, when we decline to pin it even on the venerable creeds 
of the Churches ; but there is a loss, notwithstanding, when 
men of keen powers but little leisure are forced to put for- 
ward their own “crude imaginings,” rather than take some- 
times as a stand-point the settled convictions of one so 
learned and so calm. 

Men of the High-church, moderate Anglican type, or of 
more or less liberal tendencies, have been the chief of those 
whom in the last fifteen years the Universities have sent 
into orders. Low-churchmen have been few. But the ques- 
tion has yet to be asked and answered, if, as of old, the really 
best men have given their lives and their services to the 
Church. And here we think the reply must be distinctly 
in the negative. We have just turned over the list of boys 
leaving in the few past years one of our great public schools 
to become scholars of an important College. A few years 
since, nearly all would have taken orders ; now scarce any 
of the more distinguished look to the work of the ministry 
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as their end and aim in life. And this same experience is 
everywhere repeated. Opinion is too shifting, belief too 
unstable, to encourage our best men to enter on so uncertain 
a course. The supply alike of Anglicans of the old type 
and of liberals seems checked for a time. But, singularly 
enough, there has risen up of late a school of young men, 
represented mainly at Oxford, yet not without adherents at 
Cambridge, who, with a somewhat different end, have re- 
produced and exaggerated High-church practices of which 
we have already spoken. It would seem that along with 
the liberal movement, and in some degree as a second re- 
action against it, there have grown up religious guilds and 
brotherhoods, not without a good effect on life and morals, 
but binding their members fast in the bonds of unelastic 
dogma. They have taken a bold and distinctive line in 
ritual, have their private services and private chaplains, a 
rule and an organization among themselves. They are the 
germs of which the English monks of St. Benedict are the 
flower ; they are not unrepresented in such churches as St. 
Alban’s and St. Mary Magdalene in London; they have a 
distinct organ, “The Church Times,” and leave Anglicanism 
far behind. 

It is then, we think, plain that from our Universities as 
nurseries there have gone out into the land men of these 
schools to minister in our parishes: Low-churchmen, for 
the most part of more than middle life, recruited but in 
small degree from younger men ; Anglicans of the old High- 
church school of the same age and somewhat younger ; 
Anglicans of a younger school and less noble type, who in 
giving up absurdities have lost faith in themselves and their 
mission ; educationalists, if we may coin the word, whose 
mission and whose work lies in their schools and parish 
clubs ; liberal men of more or less advanced views, some 
with strong allowance for, some with strong bias against 
tradition, ritual and antiquity, few of them knowing quite 
where they are drifting or where likely to stop; and, lastly, 
a later development of Anglicans, who would prefer to call 
themselves Catholics, who may revolutionize the Church, 
who may by the pressure from without be driven, as some 
before them, into the open arms of Rome. With these men 
of all these parties a body of the laity, but only a part, have 
been educated. We must now inquire how and in what 
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degree these men leaven the society round them now, and 
what are the signs for the future. 

The English church-going laity are conservative. They 
dread any change in services or doctrine. All that has been 
done by High-churchmen and by Liberals has been accepted 
by them unwillingly. Yet if this were now to be undone 
so far as service and ritual are in question, the proceeding 
would not please. In these, facts are accepted. But with 
regard to doctrine it is not so. Ifa congregation discover 
that their pastor’s teaching is at all identical with that of men 
who have stirred thought, whether Tractarians or Liberals, 
they are at once alarmed. Those who would claim for them- 
selves and use a perfect freedom of criticism on what they 
have been taught, cannot bear that their teachers should 
exercise the same freedom. It is not difficult to understand 
the grounds on which this feeling rests. The clergy are as 
a rule better educated than the average country squire, the 
typal layman of our congregations. It is never pleasant for 
those who have wealth and position, prowess in sport, and 
great social influence, to have to acknowledge perforce a 
mental superiority. And so they would have those who 
teach them bound by definite and narrow rules, by certain 
opinions, the popular interpretation of which they can un- 
derstand, so that they cannot be led beyond their depth 
unawares. And this same feeling extends to the clever 
professional men in our towns. They, from want of leisure, 
are in the same position that others are from want of mind. 
To all, the Sunday is a day of rest, and they do not wish 
to be startled and made to think. A Bishop is nothing to 
them unless they choose to consider him so, and therefore 
they would willingly see his power over his clergy increased, 
if by so doing all innovations in doctrine might be repressed. 
This strong lay feeling has acted injuriously on the clergy. 
It has led to their endeavours at times to carry their ritual 
plans and preach their doctrines under the veil of reasons 
which are not those present to their own minds, and words 
which are ambiguous. The temptation is very great to get 
a church restored in a way which will be congenial to a 
man’s own tastes, without giving his full opinion ; to get a 
stained-glass window to moderate the light, when he really 
wants it for the sake of the subject ; equally great to relieve 
his own mind in preaching by using phrases he understands 
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in one sense, but knows his congregation will take in another. 
But the mischief ends not here. <A certain habit of imper- 
fect honesty is formed, a tone of mind gained which popular 
talk has ascribed to Jesuits, but which is just as common 
in the priests of other systems. 

And hence comes that greater sympathy one sometimes 
sees between a clergyman and the women of his flock rather 
than the men. A man sooner, as a rule, distinguishes the 
ring of the true coin of character in a man than one of the 
other sex. He sooner discovers, and is sterner to, little 
insincerities and evasions. He dislikes instinctively that 
manner and that tone which has been called priestcraft. 
“You will want some test by which to know if your min- 
istry is succeeding,” said, some years since, a clergyman of 
experience to one just entering on his work: “look round 
your congregation carefully at the end of six months, and 
see whether the increase is greater in proportion of men 
than of women. If the men come to hear you, you are doing 
your work ; if the women, you are not.” There is of course 
large deduction to be made from general statements such as 
these, but there is a truth in his words. One deduction is, 
of course, that a main part of the clerical office is to lead 
devotions, and that woman’s mind is more devotional than 
man’s. She may lack some elements of religion which per- 
tain more especially to the man, and the moral weight in 
the two sexes may be pretty evenly balanced; but that 
woman is more inclined to prayer and the acts of religion 
cannot be doubted. From that part of his work which, as 
concerned with God, is the highest of all, a clergyman is in 
danger of losing his manliness ; this works with the temp- 
tation not to be quite straightforward, and produces in some, 
what is now and then attributed to all, a certain emascula- 
tion of character, a want of independent thought and action. 
Such clergymen have for their Bishops something of the 
reverence which women may feel for them, an exaggerated 
self-abnegation which is at once touching and absurd. It 
chanced to us once to be walking with a Bishop in his 
garden, when a certain incumbent came to speak with his 
diocesan on some question of separating a district from his 
living. The Bishop proposed an arrangement to which the 
parishioners had raised an objection. “It can’t matter to 
me, personally,” said the Bishop, who was an old man, 
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“for I shall die long before you.” “God forbid, my Lord !” 
was the answer, with a deprecating gesture to preclude all 
supposition that the speaker could acquiesce in any such 
expectation. This is of course an extreme instance, but it 
is one of a frame of mind only too common. 

When, however, a clergyman resists the influences which 
unman him—and we speak of no imaginary danger—his 
influence is very great over all classes of his parishioners, 
be his opinions What they may. They may refuse to follow 
his teaching, but they will certainly be impressed by his 
life. In country districts, the kind of mark made on the 
laity by the clergy has materially changed of late years. 
The greater frequency of services, which has grown rather 
out of an increased sense of responsibility on the part of the 
clergy than any demand for them by the laity, the growing 
notion that a clergyman must be always about his Master's 
special business, or that, if not, he must not shew that he is 
not, has almost extinguished the old race of country par- 
sons, who farmed with the farmers, shot with the squires, 
and hunted with both. The mere sporting parson was 
never a man to be admired, but the country-gentleman 
rector, who was also an active magistrate and man of 
business, was for the most part a good and useful man, 
exercising a great moral influence. Those who met him on 
the bench and in the field saw that he was not degraded by 
secular occupations and amusements ; they saw there was 
no great gulf fixed between the things of the world and of 
God; his presence checked much which was unseemly ; 
the fact that he was skilled in the tone of thought of his 
congregation made his words come with considerable force 
when he spoke of the duties of religion and godly life. His 
power was felt even by such characters as those who 
thought that the difference between himself and themselves 
might be summed up in the words, 


“A reiids wonn sarmin a weeiik, an’ I’’a stubb’d Thornaby waiiste.” 


If the tone of society in the past generation was lower 
than it now is; if some clergy who were corrupt were worse 
than the average laity ; still the fact remains, that the ma- 
jority were respectable and respected, men who leavened the 
society in which they mixed. And it is unfortunate that 
while society has improved, while a clergyman’s influence 
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has become more spiritual and not merely moral, so many 
have withdrawn themselves from secular occupations. We 
do not, indeed, desire that, against popular feeling or 
against their own convictions, they should appear in the 
hunting-field or among crack shots on moor and in wood; 
but there is a withdrawal from much which they will never 
understand unless they mix in it, from country life and 
interests, which tends to draw a marked line between them- 
selves and the laity, and sometimes to make their influence 
less felt than that of the parson of our fathers’ days. 

We admit that the right mean is not easy to reach be- 
tween the amusements and pursuits which are or are not 
expedient for a clergyman. We can only express our opi- 
nion that if, on the one hand, that fashion was wrong which 
sunk the clerical character during the week, to put it on 
only with the Sunday dress, so also is that which seems to 
cast a kind of moral surplice over the man at all times, 
and sink or raise him ever into the priest. 

It is on this ground that we cannot feel complete sym- 
pathy with a complaint often made, that a clergyinan’s time 
in a large parish is so taken up with the secular machinery 
of it, savings’ banks, clubs, meetings, as to curtail the hours 
he has to give to his distinct spiritual work. Granting 
fully the unknown, immeasurable power of services and 
prayer, the loss of the advantage of meetings for common 
work between the clergy and laity is so great, that even 
increased prayer and spiritual work would ill supply their 
place. 

Putting out of sight, however, differences between the 
past and the present, looking to the actual life and work of 
a clergyman who does his duty, we will examine for awhile 
his relation to the society he finds around him. Like his 
Master, he has to preach the gospel to the poor, to bring 
the softening work of religion to bear on those who can be 
but little touched by other refining powers, whose every 
teaching in school or in church is directly or indirectly from 
him. The better-educated are taught equally or more 
through the ministry of books ; to the poor of our country 
parishes the parson is their Pope, whose authority is tem- 
pered by the scanty Protestantism of Dissent. It is in 
reference to the poor that we regard with sorrow the fact, 
if it be a fact, that the clergy of the Church of England are 
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drawn from the gentry less than in former days. Men of 


high education and of gentle breeding can enter far more 
into the thoughts and needs of the poor than those re- 
moved from them by a narrower interval. With the poor is 
needed a great courtesy and a great sympathy ; there should 
be no appearance of stooping from a height to them, no 
visiting their cottages as if one had a right todo so. And 
the man of gentle nurture will as a rule best visit the poor, 
because he most will place them on a level with himself. 
If he does so, he will find in the English poor a singular 
and trusting loyalty. By means of evening schools, church 
choirs, and such appliances, he will gather round him the 
young men of his parish, and will find occasions of raising 
their crude notions on some of the most fundamental yet least 
acknowledged points of morals. And when the clergyman 
has a hold on the young men, he has his grasp, as it were, on 
the whole people. Then, passing upwe ards in the social se vale, 
if he know the labourers well, their needs and their deeds, 
he will find the farmers consult him about their labourers, 
and many opportunities arise in which he may do his part 
to lessen the sharp contrast between employers and em- 
ployed which obtains unhappily in our days, of preparing 
the way for the time—still, alas! far distant—when these 
two classes will see that their true interests are the same. 
With the gentry he mixes as one of themselves, taking a 
lead as a man of cultivation, yet not as though some autho- 
rity delegated in spiritual matters gave him the same also 
in ‘worldly affairs. And this kindly intercourse during the 
week with all classes gives great weight to his Sunday 
work. In fact, if a man only have been careful not to give 
violent offence, he will find the tone of his teaching leaven- 
ing in a year or two his congregation pretty distinctly ; he 
will find that over thought and opinion he exercises a very 
real sway, even when, perhaps more when, there is in him 
no wish to enforce on his people his own dogmatic predi- 
lections. 

Many things will modify this impress and influence of 
the clergy in a town. There will come in the variety of 
churches, the many influential sects of Dissent, the greater 
number of intellectual persons ; but, if weakened, they are 
not destroyed ; and, with some differences in each case, the 
slight sketch we have given above will be found in its main 
features correct. 
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It must be admitted that those who are called the supe- 
rior clergy, bishops, deans, canons, do not make any great 
mark on society at large. There are of course exceptions ; 
men great in scientific, historical and theological attain- 
ments are now and then made deans, more rarely bishops, 
and take as such even a higher position than they would, 
did they depend simply on their intellectual qualities. 
There are others, again, who shine in London society as 
among the most agreeable of dinner-table talkers. But the 
clique in the cloisters of Barchester and such cathedral 
cities, has its own excitements and quarrels, its own inte- 
rests, its own modes of thought. It lies, as the nook in 
which it dwells, aside and out of the way, “the world for- 
getting, by the world forgot.” 

“But,” some of our readers may say, “ you started with 
the question of the relations of the Church of England to 
society, and you are confining yourself to those of the 
clergy.” They may desire to remind us that the clergy are 
the minority of Church-people, with no exclusive grasp of 
truth, and, in these days of literature, with no monopoly of 
teaching. This is most true. Yet, since the clergy are the 
authorized exponents of the Church’s doctrine, it was needful 
that first we should see how far they influenced the laity 
under their charge. And then comes in the second and far 
more momentous inquiry, “Is there reason to hope and 
expect that the Church of England will keep those now 
within its pale, will gather in those who now do not con- 
form?” There is this in favour ofan Establishment in the 
abstract, that it identifies the State with religion ; that the 
State in recognizing a Church says virtually it is good to 
worship, and as a nation confess that the nation’s life is 
from God. And it may be further said, that as it is diffi- 
cult for a man to lead a religious life except he have some 
more or less definite creed, some rule of faith and worship, 
so is it difficult for the State to be religious except under 
some distinct form. But if he is the most liberal and 
kindly who, holding to his own forms, strives least to press 
intricate dogma on his neighbours, so also is that Church 
which, having for order’s sake some definiteness, has the 
most yielding and elastic ritual and doctrine. We say 
boldly, that we honestly believe that no Christian teaching 
and no Christian ritual are out of the pale of the Church of 
England. In every parish we think that the ritual should 
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not be at the discretion of the clergyian alone, but that the 
laity also of the congregation should have a voice in the 
matter. There is a growing feeling for an ornate ritual, so 
only that it is not understood necessarily to imply certain 
doctrine. It certainly need not do so. Ritual is in itself no 
more than an expression of the fact that man should give his 
best to God. In doctrine the laity are more at the mercy 
of their pastor. But when we see what varied, what con- 
tradictory doctrines are held and preached in neighbouring 
pulpits, we cannot see why at least intermediate teaching 
may not safely find a home. Can there be discovered any 
essential difference between the teaching of the Norwich 
monks and that of Rome, save only on the question of the 
Pope’s supremacy; or between that of the moderate Unita- 
rians and that of the late Rev. F. W. Robertson, of Brighton ? 
The differences in either case are microscopic ; how wide is 
the interval between the two schools ; yet round them both 
there is cast that light and elastic band of the Church of 
England prayers and ritual outline. Whatever points in 
that band are still unelastic, such as the Athanasian Creed 
and some of the Articles, would be easily removed if those 
outside the Church of England now would insist on their 
freedom of communion with her, and then agitate for full 
and entire liberty. Yet, we say it with sorrow, there is 
from within the Church of England little aid extended to 
those who wish to enter it. Its members are satisfied in 
their isolation. They regret scarce at all that liberal 
thought is tending away from them, that liberal men 
within it hold their position alone by the strong power of 
the law, and not by the goodwill of the majority. There 
are, it is true, many members of the Church of England who 
profess to regret the schismatic condition of religious life, and 
there has been established of late an association for the “Pro- 
motion of the Unity of Christendom ;” but this, when sifted 
and examined, means the union of the Churches of England 
and Rome, with the Eastern Church secondarily in considera- 
tion—the union, in fact, of dogma against free thought. It 
aims at a further definition, rather than a greater relaxation, 
of tests of membership. Yet the liberal party have much to 
answer for in alienating from themselves, and in driving 
towards dogma, devotional and prayerful minds. There is 
so often a want of love and religious life in what they write 
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and say, that men begin to doubt whether free thought does 
not stifle and trample out those tender emotions, that secret 
communing of the heart with God, which has so large a 
place in dogmatic systems. If our words can reach any 
one of that party who desires that his Church should in- 
deed receive all and reject none, we entreat him to weigh 
“the great danger we are in by our unhappy divisions,” 
and to remember that we, the children of a later age and 
sharers of a fuller day, cannot afford to do without the truths 
learned in the mysterious hours of twilight and dawn, even 
if we see them in truer forms and shades of colour. 

Neither can we afford to do without the sects which lie 
outside us. We are incomplete, the Church of England has 
no full right to the name, till it is at least large enough to 
include all truth held by any Christian body. For this we 
strive and wait. Till it come, but an unsatisfactory answer 
can be given to the question, “How far the Church of 
England influences society.” We have attempted in the 
foregoing pages to examine the present position of the 
Church of England, and so to give each of our readers the 
power to answer the question for himself. For ourselves, 
we think that no religious body claiming to represent any 
part of the spiritual life of a great nation can do so without 
in large measure moulding that spiritual life. It has done 
so; we thank it, and are thankful to God to be members 
and teachers in it. It is at this hour on its trial. Two 
principles are striving for the mastery. Should it become 
more dogmatic and exclusive under the dominion of the 
one, should men have to leave it because while they remain 
Christian it will not hold their Christianity, then we its 
own children will be among the first to ery, “ Down with it, 
down with it even to the ground !’—to seek some other 
communion more large-hearted and more free. But if, as we 
think, there is now none so free and large—if the principles 
of toleration gain ground more and more, then we can say, 
as now, to those outside— We claim you; you are ours; 
worship with us, communicate with us; teach in our con- 
gregations, if your own have accepted you as teachers; help 
us to be what we would be, the spiritualty of the English 
people. Help us to bring in the day when the question at 
the head of this paper cannot be asked any more, when the 
political and the religious life of England shall be co-exten- 
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sive, and religion only influence society as the spirit does 
the body, making that alive which would otherwise be dead, 
that grow upwards to God which without it would, like a 
stone or a log, lie prone in the mire of the world ! 

° C. K. P. 


V.—JACOBD’S FLIGHT. 


Jacob’s Flight, or a Pilgrimage to Harran. By Mrs. Beke. 
London: Longmans. 1865. 


No figure, Christ alone excepted, stands forward so pro- 
minently in the Bible as Abraham, “the friend of God.” 
The mystic gloom of ages hangs round him, who is confess- 
edly the father of all existing monotheism, whether of 
Christians, Jews or Mohammedans. To rest in Abraham’s 
bosom was in the time of Christ synonymous with being in 
the presence of the living God; and to be reckoned among 
the children of Abraham, whether by direct descent, as 
among the Jews, or by spiritual ingrafting, as with the Gen- 
tiles, was almost equivalent to being children of God and 
heirs of the kingdom of heaven. 

In that mysterious passage in which Christ says, “ Before 
Abraham was, I am,” there is a deeper reference than to a 
mere chronological sequence. It is to Abraham as the spi- 
ritual prototype of Christ in the mind of the Creator, the 
friend of God, prefiguring the Son of God and preparing 
the way for his advent, that the passage more particularly 
refers. In this light the Bible-loving Christian looks back 
to Abraham as the great forerunner of that long line of 
patriarchs and prophets which culminated in the life of 
Christ, and whose influence, through them, is felt through- 
out the whole of the civilized world at the present day. To 
the historical student, Abraham holds a yet more important 
position ; standing on the border-land between history and 
fable, coming from the mysterious East, exercising so wide 
and deep an influence—we seem to know so much about 
him, and yet really know so little—it is natural that he 
should be one of the most favoured subjects of historic 
speculation. Concerning him there exists the widest diver- 
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gence of opinion, from that of Dr. Stanley, on the one hand, 
who sees in him and his pilgrimage the predecessor of the 

sedouin of the present day, to the German scholar’s, on the 
other, who identifies him with Brahma, and traces his origin 
back to the mythic Indian God. 

Concerning a personage who holds so lofty a place in 
religious history, no fact, however insignificant, can be un- 
interesting ; and accordingly, a little village, a short dis- 
tance from Damascus, of about a hundred and fifty houses, 
and possessing some small property in herds, and above all 
of two wells, about which more hereafter, occupies at the 
present moment quite an important place in the delibera- 
tions of the learned. This little village, whose inhabitants 
would be astounded could they only understand their digni- 
fied position, is that of Harran-el-Awamid, which by the kind 
offices of Dr. Beke is enabled to dispute with Haran of 
Mesopotamia the honour of being the resting-place of Abra- 
ham on his way from Ur of the Chaldees to Canaan. The 
traditioyal history is all in favour of Haran, near Orfa or 
Edessa; there, from the earliest period, the Christian fathers 
have declared it to be, and reiterated the assertion so often 
and so undoubtingly, that to question it seemed like doubting 
one of the most solemn articles of faith. Nevertheless, there 
were great difficulties in the way, which could only be got 
rid of by a very free use of the imagination ; as, for instance, 
Haran in Mesopotamia is at least 400 miles from Gilead, 
which distance was accomplished by Laban in his pursuit 
of Jacob in seven days, and by Jacob, who had three days 
the start of his father-in-law, in ten days, encumbered though 
he was by his herds and flocks and wives and children, and 
all the miscellaneous property of an emigrant moving 
everything that belonged to him. This is an average of 
forty miles a day, a distance which all travellers in the 
East are unanimous in considering impossible under the 
circumstances. As long ago as 1834, Dr. Beke, in his 
“ Origines Biblicee, or Researches in Primeval History,” de- 
clared the traditional identification of Haran to be impos- 
sible mainly on account of the difficulty just mentioned, 
and affirmed that “the country watered by the Pharphar 
and Abana—the fertile district known in after time as the 
Ager Damascenus—was Padan Aram; the country into 
which, by the Divine direction, Terah and his family re- 
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moved, and in which was situated the city of Haran or 
Charran, whence Abraham was called, and which was after- 
wards the residence of Lot.” 

The opinions of, at that time, a comparatively unknown 
writer, who ventured to disturb so fixed an idea as the 
locality of Haran, met with little favour; they were no- 
ticed only to be discarded ; and the author himself, though 
not giving them up, seems to have put them by, hopeless 
of making them acceptable with the amount of evidence 
then at his command. 

“Thus,” says Dr. Beke, “I was compelled to let the matter 
rest till the beginning of the year 1859, when, being resident in 
Mauritius, I accidentally saw a copy of the Rev. J. L. Porter’s 
work, ‘ Five Years in Damascus,’ which I opened with interest, 
in the hope of finding something bearing on a subject that had 
never been entirely absent from my thoughts. To my exceeding 
gratification, I found, in page 376 of the first volume of the work, 
an account of a visit made by the author and a party of friends, 
in November, 1852, to the large village of Harran—generally 
called Harrdn el Awamid, or Harran of the Columns, from three 
noble Ionic columns standing in its centre—distant from Damas- 
cus about fourteen geographical miles towards the East, which 
place I at once saw was that which I had so long desired to dis- 
cover ; it being a spot in the immediate vicinity of Damascus, 
bearing to this day the identical name of the residence of Terah 
and his family, and answering to all the requirements of the 
Scripture history, even in the minutest particulars, as I have since 
ascertained from a personal inspection. Mr. Porter's discovery 
(the value of which was immensely enhanced by the fact that 
he was unconscious of its application) led me to resume the con- 
sideration of my labours of years gone by ; and my renewed in- 
vestigation of the subject made me resolve to visit Harran in 
person, and thence to trace the route of the patriarch Jacob on 
his return from Padan Aram into the promised land.” 


Surely the days of enthusiasm are not yet passed away, 
when an elderly gentleman, who has spent the larger por- 
tion of life in hard literary and missionary work, starts off 
with all the enthusiasm of youth to verify a speculative 
opinion on an obscure point, and has, too, a wife as enthu- 
siastic as himself (the writer of the greater part of the work 
under notice), who shews that she fully understands her 
vocation, and, with double-barrel gun and revolver, is “the 
guide, protector, friend,” as well as scribe of her husband. 
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May the time be long in coming when this adventurous 
spirit shall have died out from the nation, whether the 
knight-errant be bound to sunny lands of Prester John, or 
to the yet undiscovered hyperborean paradise! But we 
must first of all fairly state the arguments for and against 
the opinions of the adventurous Doctor, and then we will 
give a few extracts from the really amusing little volume 
by Mrs. Beke. 

The great argument in favour of the old site of Harran 
is, that the biblical narrative places it near “the river,” and 
that “the river” in the ancient writings is always supposed 
to refer to “the great river the Euphrates.” This is very 
fairly met by Dr: Beke, who says that probably “the river” 
par excellence to every tribe was that with which they 
were best acquainted, as being nearest their own home. The 
Pharphar, though insignificant compared with the Euphrates, 
was no doubt the river to dwellers in the plains of Damas- 
cus ; and any tradition recording the return of Jacob to his 
old home would very naturally speak of his crossing the 
river as the first step in the direction of Canaan. In later 
times, the translators of the Septuagint and the Jewish com- 
mentators may readily have understood that Aram-Naha- 
raim and Mesopotamia were the same; and the lapse of 
near two thousand years is quite a sufficient time to allow 
of the transference of all traditions to the better-known 
locality. To compare great things with small, there is the 
pretty song of the “Lass of Richmond Hill,” which most 
persons would unhesitatingly say is Richmond-on-the- 
Thames, near London. The Richmond referred to is, how- 
ever, in Yorkshire. Thus is met the second or traditional 
argument, which indeed is hardly worth the amount of pains 
that has been spent upon it ; for of the hundreds of holy or 
celebrated places in that wonderful region of the East, there 
are but few indeed in regard to which a scholar would affirm 
without much hesitation, that they had got the right man 
in the right place. There, as nearer home, the one great 
name was associated with everything wonderful or unusual ; 
and as not a cathedral or castle in England was battered 
into ruin but by the cannon-balls of Oliver Cromwell, so 
is Syria dotted over with Ain Musas, Wady Musas and 
Gebel Musas, though Moses can hardly have had anything 
to do with most of them. In the same way, remarkable 
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works, as the castles of the Crusaders and the aqueducts 
of the Moslems, are freely attributed to Pharaoh, though 
well known to have been executed many a long century 
after the last of that great race had ceased from his strife 
and his glory. 

As far as mere argument goes, Dr. Beke certainly seems 
to have the best of it, and without pretending to decide 
where two such learned Doctors as Stanley and Beke dis- 
agree, we cannot help sympathizing with the earnest desire 
of the latter to remove the difficulties which lie in the way 
of our acceptance of this portion of the older Scriptures as 
a genuine fragment of ancient history. The difficulties in 
the way of accepting the traditional account are certainly 
very great, and Dr. Stanley’s method of getting over them— 
for that is really all that his suggestions amount to—is nei- 
ther fair to the Scriptures themselves nor candid toward 
his opponents. He acknowledges* that “no doubt the 
natural construction of the passage in Genesis xxxi. 23, is 
that seven days was the time usually consumed in the jour- 
ney. But... . the number may be a round number, the start 
of the journey may be from some intermediate spot, or the 
dromedaries of Laban may be supposed to have travelled 
with the speed of the regular Arab post, which consumes no 
more than eight days in crossing the desert from Damascus to 
Baghdad, a distance of 500 miles.” All this may have been, 
though very improbable ; but then how did Jacob, with all 
his impedimenta, manage to do it in only three days more? 
If Laban’s journey is barely possible, surely Jacob's is en- 
tirely so, even according to Dr. Stanley’s own views. 

There is, however, another passage in Acts (vii. 2), which 
Dr. Beke does not appear to have noticed, strongly con- 
firmative of his views. It is, “The God of glory appeared 
unto our father Abraham when he was in Mesopotamia, 
before he dwelt in Charran,”’—clearly implying that in the 
view of the writer Charran was not in Mesopotamia. This 
passage, and the considerations above enumerated, seem 
to have induced Dr. Beard, in his Dictionary of the Bible 
(see Haran), to place the abode of Abraham nearly, if not 
quite, in the same spot as Dr. Beke has done. 

“The true Haran,” he writes, “is probably to be identified with 


* Lectures on the Jewish Church, I. 481. 
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Carah, about 150 miles from Gilead, not far north of Damascus, 
which Thevenot describes as ‘a good town having a rivulet run- 
ning by it.’ There are a great many ruins to be seen there. In 
thus placing Abraham near Damascus, we are supported by Ni- 
cholaus Damascenus, secretary of Herod the Great. Josephus 
declares that in his time the name of Abraham was honoured in 
the district of Damascus. Justin, too, makes Damascus the native 
place of the Hebrews. Near Damascus, if these remarks are 
correct, we may also place Padan Aram and Aram Naharaim, 
names which imply a district of similar character to that of 
Damascus, namely a high land with a plain watered by two rivers, 
the Abana and the Pharpar.” 


Taking all things into consideration, we are therefore 
inclined to think that Dr. Beke has made out a good case ; 
and we are thankful to him for having done somewhat to- 
wards rescuing a very favourite character from the regions 
of myth and fable. 

These, then, were the reasons which induced Dr. Beke 
and his wife to undertake their pious pilgrimage. We can 
well understand the joy with which, after their long and 
weary journey, they approached their destination ; and if 
the language employed is sometimes a little enthusiastic, 
and if commonplace occurrences are a little exaggerated, 
the circumstances may sufficiently plead their pardon. 

“We approached Harran almost from the south. From a con- 
siderable distance the three columns, which give to the place its 
distinguishing appellation of Harran-el-Awamid, or Harran of 
the Columns, were distinctly visible, appearing almost like the 
tall chimneys of a manufacturing village, the square tower of 
the Mosque serving to represent the parish steeple. We reached 
Harran just before sunset, ‘at the time of the evening, even the 
time that women go out to draw water; and as we came ‘ with- 
out the city,’ we crossed a file of women and girls, with their 
pitchers on their heads and shoulders, going out towards the west 
to draw water. Had we approached the place direct from Damas- 
cus, we should have met ‘ these daughters of the men of the city,’ 
just as Abraham’s servant Eliezer is recorded to have done when 
he came ‘without the city.’ This was a most interesting sight 
to us, as it afforded to a certain extent a confirmation of my hus- 
band’s views with respect to Eliezer’s visit to Harran.” 


But, alas! the water was brought from a stream, and not 
from a well. All their bright hopes of finding Rebekah’s 
well were for a moment dashed to the ground, and the 
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matter became more distressing when even the oldest 
inhabitants one and all declared that they knew nothing 
about any wells. But the adventurous Europeans were not 
to be thus foiled by the ignorant Syrians, who knew not 
the greatness of their own treasures. Amid very consider- 
able difficulties they set out in the true antiquarian spirit, re- 
solved to find the well, if there were any such thing in the 
neighbourhood. 


“We were in the result well repaid for thus going poking 
about in the dirt ; though so deep was the mud—at times over 
the ankles of our boots—and so greasy and sticky, that we could 
with difficulty move forward or keep on our legs, even with the 
support of a good stout stick, which we each of us carried in our 
hands.” 

“Our steps were first directed to the three Ionic columns, 
which stand nearly in the centre of the town, but rather towards 
its eastern side. ... I went into the yards of the different houses, 
and looked into every hole and corner, in the hope of finding 
something deserving of notice. Every few paces some picces of 
broken column or carved stone met the eye. In one yard near 
the columns we found a large mass of carved stone, apparently 
a portion of a cornice, which may have belonged to the temple 
or other building of which the columns formed a part. The rvof 
of one of the mud houses commanded a good view of the town, 
which, as far as I could judge, consisted of about 150 or 200 
houses, with a mosque standing at the western extremity of the 
place.” 

Thither then they bent their way, and, Eureka !—it burns, 
as the children say—they are almost finding that which they 
have come so far to seek! Only imagine the direful conse- 
quences, had they come away without poking into that par- 
ticular yard ! 

“Within the court-yard of the mosque is a small square build- 
ing, on entering which I discovered, to my great surprise and de- 
light—a well—actually a draw-well—the very well we had so 
anxiously inquired after, and which we had been told did not 
exist. I called out to my husband, who was in the yard outside, 
and his joy was, if possible, even greater than mine, as he had so 
minutely and accurately laid down where the well ought to be.” 

“ As the well which we thus discovered at Harran answers in 
every respect to the requirements of that at which the meeting 
between Eliezer and Rebekah took place, it is proper to describe 
it with some minuteness, The building already referred to as con- 
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taining it is constructed of stones, apparently obtained from more 
ancient edifices, covered with a cement of lime and mud. The 
well is built in the north-east corner, and its mouth, which is 
built of roughly hewn stones, is about two feet six inches in 
height and three feet in width, the orifice being circular and about 
one foot six inches in diameter. Above the well’s mouth, and 
fastened to each side of it, is an iron bar bent double in the 
middle, from which by a pulley and an endless rope is suspend- 
ed a leathern bucket, by means of which the women fill their 
pitchers. The water stands in the well about ten feet below its 
mouth. From the extremely smooth and polished surface of the 
stones inside the mouth, this well must have been in existence 
very long indeed, especially as of late years it has been compara- 
tively little used. Near it, within the building, stand two stone 
troughs, about one foot nine inches in width, and respectively 
four feet and three feet in length, evidently of great antiquity, 
of which the use may (I think) have formerly been to water cattle. 
We could not learn that any history or tradition attached either 
to the well or the troughs, which may be taken as a fair negative 
argument in their favour.” 


The water of this wonderful well unfortunately proved 
unfit for drinking purposes, on which account the inhabit- 
ants had long ceased to use it. Still, it was the water of 
Rebekah’s well, and the Queen must have some; it there- 
fore was drawn, and, duly labelled and delivered into the 
consul’s care, actually reached Windsor Castle in safety. 
But, alas for the vanity of all human intentions! her Ma- 
jesty was destined never even to see, much less to taste it. 
The label denoting its contents was torn off. Some Court 
official, doubtless expecting something choice and rare— 
atar of roses at the least—coming all the way from Damas- 
cus, was disgusted at finding nothing but particularly bitter 
and muddy water, and poured it allaway! Let us end by 
the description of the joyful drawing of the water at Harran, 
and even the most cynical will scarcely feel other than sorry 
that so poor an ending awaited so auspicious a beginning. 

“When we got to the door of the mosque-yard, we found the 
man with his horse already there, and a couple of girls, one of 
them a very pretty one, about the age of sixteen, with pitchers 
full of water on their heads, ready for the man to load the horse. 
This, however, would not satisfy me, as I was ambitious to draw 
the water for my beloved Queen with my own hands. I there- 
fore had the pitchers emptied, and went with the two girls to 
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the well, drew up the water and filled with it the pitchers, 
Before the two pitchers of water were placed on the horse’s back, 
I did for my husband as Rebekah is reported to have done for 
Eliezer. According to the words of Scripture, Abraham’s servant 
said, ‘ Let me, I pray thee, drink a little of thy pitcher. And she 
said, Drink, my lord ; and she hasted and let down her pitcher 
upon her hand, and gave him drink.’ Here, at the same spot, 
after the lapse of nearly four thousand years, a very similar scene 
was enacted ; and it is most probable that the native earthen 
pitcher which I used on the occasion was of the very same kind 
as that used by Bethuel’s daughter. It is with no little gratifi- 
eation that I am able to state that I brought my pitcher away 
with me, and that I have it safe at home.” 


After leaving Harran, the travellers followed the track 
of Jacob into Gilead, and thence by Jerusalem to England. 
The book is everywhere readable and amusing, and many 
of the descriptions of scenery excellent. Its chief fault is a 
little too much parade of the manliness of the lady authoress, 
who not only is perfectly aw fait in the management of guns 
and pistols, but even rides races and contends with the Arabs 
in casting the javelin. Her manly behaviour, however, more 
than once stood both her and her husband in good stead, 
and the too frequent mention of it is but a slight blemish 
on a very interesting book. 

A. 


VI.—DALE ON THE HEBREWS. 


The Jewish Temple and the Christian Church: a Series of 
Discourses on the Epistle to the Hebrews. By R. W. Dale, 
M.A. London: Jackson, Walford and Hodder. 1865. 


THE importance of the book, whose title we have placed 
at the head of this article, lies in the fact that Mr. Dale 
possesses somewhat of a representative character. He is 
the successor of the late Rev. J. A. James, of Birmingham, 
and by his cultivation and talent and popular influence 
worthily fills the place which he holds. As Mr. James 
might have been regarded as a favourable specimen of the 
generation of Independent ministers to which he belonged, 
so Mr. Dale may be regarded as an equally favourable speci- 
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men of the Independent ministers of his generation. There 
is no peculiarity attaching to either which separates them 
from their respective classes. Mr. James’s generation is 
now swiftly passing away; Mr. Dale’s has assumed the 
position by virtue of which it characterizes the Indepen- 
dency of our day. The theology of the former race we 
pretty well understand, and we naturally desire to gain a 
clear understanding of the theology of the present one. Mr. 
Dale’s book enables us, in some measure, to look into this 
matter. It touches upon the two great questions which 
separate orthodoxy from heresy—the person of Christ and 
the nature of the Christian redemption; and it presents 
what it has to say on these points in the form of a scriptural 
exposition. We thus expect to gather what Mr. Dale’s 
views of Christianity are, and what is his method of scrip- 
tural interpretation. 

We shall concern ourselves entirely with some of the 
theological conclusions which are thus developed. Inde- 
pendently of those conclusions, however, the volume has 
one considerable merit. Its practical appeals are often 
striking and effective. If this practical element had entered 
more fully into its composition, it would have been a better 
work than it is. The critical part of it is weaker than the 
moral part, and has much restrained the putting forth of 
the true strength of its author. Its different discourses 
should have been more of the nature of sermons. Some of 
them are little better than notes for sermons, and the plan 
pursued results in a fragmentary form of treatment which 
takes away from the literary value of the book. If Mr. 
James had written a book of this kind, each discourse would 
have been complete for its pulpit purposes, and the whole 
would have had a roundness of finish wanting in the case 
before us. We mention this circumstance because it con- 
stitutes one of the distinctions between Independent min- 
isters of Mr. James’s and Mr. Dale’s class. We are far from 
saying that the older men were, in the substantial worth of 
their. productions, superior to the younger; but they had 
a more certain grasp of their matter, such as it was, and 
arranged it in a more artistic manner according to the uses 
it had to serve. 

The work before us consists of “A Series of Discourses 
on the Epistle to the Hebrews,” and we will first notice what 
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is advanced relative to the doctrines concerning Christ con- 
tained in the commencement of that Epistle. 

The sum of the statements made in the first and second 
chapters of this portion of the New Testament seems to us as 
follows: that God has made known His character and will 
to mankind by His Son Jesus; that the Son was superior 
to all prophets and all angels ; that this superiority attached 
to him as a man; and that it was in his humanity, as espe- 
cially distinguished from the nature of beings of a higher 
rank than man, that his fitness for the divine work assigned 
to him consisted. The whole statement must be taken to- 
gether, and followed from the beginning to the end, in order 
that its true meaning may be discovéred ; and as it opens 
with the declaration that “God, who in sundry parts and 
divers manners spake in time past unto the fathers by the 
prophets, hath in these last days spoken unto us by His 
Son ;” so it proceeds to affirm, that the Son was “so much 
better than the angels as he hath by inheritance obtained 
a more excellent name than they ;’ and winds up with the 
conclusion, “ Wherefore it behoved him to be made like 
unto his brethren, that he might be a merciful and faithful 
high-priest in things pertaining to God, to make reconcilia- 
tion for the sins of the people.” 

Mr. Dale’s method of exposition is very different from 
this. He assumes that there is a Trinity of Persons in the 
Godhead, of whom the Son was one, in order to interpret 
certain expressions in the first chapter as relating to the 
deity of Christ ; and when he comes to the unmistakeable 
and emphatic assertions of the humanity of the Son, with 
which the second chapter abounds, he treats them as repre- 
sentations of an incarnation by which God united Himself 
to man in the person of Christ. By so doing he not only, 
as we shall endeavour to shew, adopts various unwarrant- 
able criticisms of the language with which he deals, but 
totally misses the scope of the argument that lies before 
him. 

Let us examine some of his critical remarks. 

“Human language is baffled in the attempt to express, human 
thought, in the attempt to conceive, the interior life and relations 
of the blessed Trinity. The metaphors employed in Holy Scrip- 
ture can only be most inadequate representations of the actual 
truth. Their variety warns us that the mystery remains unre- 
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vealed. But, though various, they are harmonious and consistent, 
and one idea runs through them all—God ts made known to His 
creatures through the Son. The secret thoughts and passions and 
purposes of our souls assume a definite form, and are revealed to 
our fellow-men in our words; and the Son is ‘the Word’ of God. 
A luminous body is perceived by the splendour which streams 
forth from it, and the Son is the ray or ‘brightness of the Father's 
glory.’ But lest it should be supposed that the Son is a merely 
transitory effulgence of the divine glory, constantly originating 
and constantly perishing (although the form of the Greek word 
corresponding to ‘ brightness’ in our version is itself a protection 
against that error), the writer goes on to say that he is the ‘ez- 
press image of the Father's person.’ The substantial being which 
the Father has, the Son has also; he is Light of Light, but also 
very God of very God; a divine person, not merely a divine 
power ; possessing in himself the attributes of the Father, and 
not merely manifesting those attributes ; by him God is known 
to us, and he is himself God over all, blessed for evermore.” * 


Now does “the express image of the Father’s person,” mean, 
“the substantial being which the Father has, the Son has 
also”? Certainly not. The word “image” excludes the sub- 
stantial being of that which it expresses. An image of a 
thing is not the thing itself. It is, in its very idea, distin- 
guished from that which it represents. The term is used 
to mark such a distinction. As “words” are distinguished 
from the speaker of them, as “brightness” is distinguished 
from the luminous body which emits it, so an “image” is 
not the same as the person it resembles. If the Son “is 
himself God over all, blessed for evermore,” then he is not 
the “image” of God. Mr. Dale is quite justified in explain- 
ing any passages of Scripture in consistency with the doc- 
trinal theory he adopts. But the explanations must be rested 
on that ground. He has no right to invent etymological 
meanings in their favour. “The form of the Greek word 
corresponding to brightness” no more favours the Godhead 
of Christ than the word “in our version” does; and the 
word translated “image” in that version, so far from indi- 
cating anything like identity of “substantial being,” conveys 
no nearer similarity than that which an impression upon 
wax bears to a seal. 

The passage just quoted is immediately followed up thus: 
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“Tt is affirmed that by him ‘God made the worlds.’ This is not 
the only place in the New Testament in which creation is ascribed 
to Christ. ... His history did not commence when he was born 
in Bethlehem. He made every shining planet and every burning 
sun—this world of ours and the world in which the angels dwell, 
with its stainless purity and unfading splendour. And but for 
him all things would sink back into chaos and night. The burden 
of the creation rests on him from age to age.”* 


We suppose Mr. Dale would resent, as an imputation upon 
his scholarship, any expression to the effect that he did not 
know that the word rendered “ worlds” in the verse to which 
he refers does not relate to the material creation at all. We 
believe he did know, because every school-boy must know 
that the work means ages, and has nothing to do with the 
earth and the heavens as such. We have, however, too much 
respect for him to believe that he willingly imposed upon 
the ignorance of his hearers and readers by using language 
strong in proportion to the weakness of fact with which he 
dealt. But the contrast between the lofty assertions and the 
groundless occasion for them is very observable, and we 
must be allowed to mark the case as a significant instance 
of orthodox prejudice. 

A similar attempt to enforce an orthodox interpretation, 
which the natural sense of the words does not justify, is 
made with regard to the phrase, “appointed heir of all things.” 

“He is heir of all things; every region of the universe is at his 
disposal; all material forces are at his command; the love and 
the homage of holy angels and of the innumerable multitude of 
the redeemed are his for ever; and it will be his lofty preroga- 
tive, his everlasting joy, to augment and to perpetuate the bliss 
of all who bow before his sceptre and obey his laws.” + 

This eloquence is thrown away upon every one who in- 
quires what “things” they are of which the writer of the 
Epistle is discoursing. We find that the subject he professes 
to illustrate is, that God “hath in these last days spoken 
unto us by His Son ;” and we infer that the “things” of 
which Christ is appointed heir are the spiritual things which 
concern his divine mission. Regions of the universe and 
material forces, the homage of holy angels and the redeemed, 
have nothing to do with the case in hand. 
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In this first chapter of Hebrews there are various quota- 
tions from the Psalms, which orthodoxy is accustomed to 
make much of. Mr. Dale, after giving to each of these 
quotations the popular theological meaning, thus proceeds 
to speak of them as a whole: 


“Concerning this series of quotations generally, I wish to say 
before passing on, that we shall misapprehend the spirit and 
structure of the whole passage if we suppose that these texts from 
the Old Testament were intended to form such a demonstration 
of the divinity of the Lord Jesus, as should convince those who 
theoretically denied the doctrine. The writer of this Epistle is 
not arguing with unbelievers, and therefore his argument is not 
shaped with any reference to their intellectual position. He is 
addressing those who acknowledged the Messiahship of Christ, 
who confessed that he was God manifest in the flesh, but in whom 
this faith was becoming practically ineffectual through the return- 
ing power of their old religious life.”* 


This is a remarkable utterance, as indicating the manner 
in which Mr. Dale thinks it proper to interpret Scripture. 
He assumes that certain beliefs—his own beliefs, in fact— 
were held by the primitive Christian church, and when the 
language of the New Testament can be harmonized with 
those beliefs he takes it as expressive of them. In this way 
all just criticism is superseded. We venture to say that 
there is no form of doctrine which may not be defended on 
this ground. It will support truth and error equally well. 
Let us look at the case before us. Here are certain passages 
from the Psalms, each of which has a meaning of its own, 
determined by its place in the psalm whence it is taken. 
It is first of all necessary that we should ascertain that 
meaning, and then it behoves us to adhere to it in estimat- 
ing the use made of the quotations by the writer to the 
Hebrews. This is not Mr. Dale’s course. He takes the 
quotations as they stand in the Epistle, and gives them that 
sense which his view of the doctrines intended to be taught 
by the writer requires. One of these quotations is thus 
given: “Unto the Son he saith, Thy throne, O God, is for 
ever and ever. A sceptre of righteousness is the sceptre of 
thy kingdom. Thou hast loved righteousness and hated 
iniquity, therefore God, even thy God, hath anointed thee 
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with the oil of gladness above thy fellows.” This passage 
is taken from the 45th psalm, and its meaning is there 
governed by the declaration with which the psalm opens: 
“ My heart is inditing a good matter ; I speak of the things 
which I have made touching the king.” This absolutely for- 
bids the passageunder notice from being used as an ascription 
of Deity to him to whom it is applied. If Deity cannot be 
attributed in the one case, Deity is not to be inferred in the 
other. Deity is excluded most manifestly in both cases. 
But Mr. Dale, believing that Christ is God, and assuming 
that the writer to the Hebrews shared his belief, considers 
the passage as expressive of the Deity of Christ. Thus the 
true sense of the words is put aside in deference to the needs 
of a system of theology, and a sense is adopted which could 
not by possibility have attached to these words in their ori- 
ginal use. We say that if this principle of interpretation 
be admitted, there is no absurdity whatever that it may not 
be made to cover. 

We have seen how Mr. Dale deals with scriptural state- 
ments which he applies to the Deity of Christ, and we may 
now turn to his dealing with statements relating to Christ's 
humanity. He tells us of the author of this Epistle to the 
Hebrews : 

“In the first chapter he shews how much greater (Christ) is 
than the angels; in the second he protests against the supposition 
that the nature of man is so far inferior to the nature of angels, 
that the incarnation is to be thought of with revulsion of feeling.”* 

Now there is nothing at all said, in the second chapter, 
about “incarnation.” It is manhood, not incarnation, that 
this chapter insists upon, and the idea of incarnation is 
simply forced into the case in obedience to the demands of 
an orthodox necessity. That necessity perverts the whole 
representation of humanity which it professes to explain. 
Mr. Dale's view of the humanity of Christ is, that it was an 
assumption of our nature under conditions which exalted 
all the facts of the case into manifestations of divine power. 
It was the development of an economy, not the establish- 
ment of a life. Thus-he says: 

“ As Christ had voluntarily assumed the infirmities of human 
nature, had voluntarily endured human woe in its most grievous 
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forms, had voluntarily submitted not only to become man, but to 


be oppressed with burdens and troubles which man, according to il 
God’s original idea of man’s condition and rank, was never to ti 
know, it ‘became’ God to realize in Christ all the possinlities of ae 
power and joy which were implanted in man’s nature.”* ta 

And again : is 

“Tt is as certain that the Lord Jesus ‘humbled himself’ to the is 
limitations of our intellectual nature, as that he assumedan external of 
form. ‘ He increased in wisdom.’ He declared that his knowledge WV 
was limited. ‘Of that day and that hour knoweth no man; no, not of 
the angels which are in heaven; neither the Son, but the Father.’ id 
If it be asked how it was possible for one, who being divine was vi 
omniscient, to lay aside his glory, and to stoop to the conditions fo 


of our own intellectual life, I cannot profess to be able to reply.”+ 


di 

We affirm that this state of being is not, in any proper al 
sense of the term, human at all; and that if the argument we 
of the second chapter of Hebrews, based upon Christ's hu- su 
manity, contemplated such a state, it would have no force, de 
We still further affirm that this representation is as untrue ti: 
to the nature of Deity as it is to that of Humanity. In a or 
note to the passage last «uoted we have this amazing state- th 
ment : 

“Tt is well known that a man who has mastered a foreign lan- ans 
guage, and can speak and read it with perfect ease, may have all he 
the treasures of his memory suddenly locked up, and completely Gi 
closed against him, by an injury inflicted on the brain. The fo 
orations of Demosthenes, the plays of Terence, which he read a ri 
week ago without the slightest difficulty, are now as unmeaning fan 
to him as to a child who has yet to begin the Latin and Greek et 
declensions. His memory may be unimpaired in every other direc- dy 


tion, and yet his classics have clean gone. That the knowledge, Sa 
though not present to consciousness, and, for the time, beyond 
the reach of recollection, is not lost, is clear from this, that in 


some cases of this kind a change has suddenly taken place in the tic 
condition of the brain, and the missing language has immediately to 
come back. But for the time, he was learned and yet ignorant; Wi 
he knew and yet he knew not. Iam quite aware of the points th 


in which this illustration fails to touch the mystery of the assump- 
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tion by an omniscient person of the limitations of a human intel- an 
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lect, and yet it may not be without service to the faith of some. Cj 





It shews the possibility of the removal beyond the limits of con- of 
. > 7 . . i . ) 
sciousness of knowledge which the mind still retains.” ¢ 
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We should be ashamed to argue seriously against such an 
illustration as this. It is just a piece of nonsense in rela- 
tion to the purpose for which it is adduced. But we do 
seriously ask, what can be the conceptions of Deity enter- 
tained by any one who makes use of this illustration? It 
is difficult to say whether logical thought or religious feeling 
is most shocked by an attempt to measure the possibilities 
of divine consciousness by the phenomena of human disease. 
We have long known that it is the tendency of the doctrine 
of the Trinity to lower the character as well as pervert the 
idea of God ; but we were hardly prepared for such a glaring 
violation of all truth and right on the subject as is here 
foreed upon us. Mr. Dale is, however, very bold in this 
direction. He can face an absurdity or contradiction with 
an admirable earnestness of look. There are few men who 
would place the Deity and Humanity attributed to Christ in 
such an incredible juxtaposition as thie following sentences 
declare. If an unbeliever were to attempt to ridicule Chris- 
tianity by an exaggerated picture of the confusion of an 
orthodox belief, he could not do so more effectually than is 
thus done for him. 


“The voluntary sacrifice of the Lord Jesus Christ was a divine 
act. He assumed the nature of man, but even in his humiliation 
he was God still. When he laid aside his eternal glory, it was 
God who made himself of no reputation, and took upon him the 
form of a servant, and assumed the likeness of men; and through- 
out the whole history of his sorrow and shame, although the 
majesty and splendour of his heavenly estate were obscured, it 
was still the everlasting Son of the Father—the Divine Word 
dwelling upon earth—that was the object of the malignity of 
Satan and the cruelty of man.”* 

The part of Mr. Dale’s work which relates to the Chris- 
tian redemption is, in some respects, superior to that relating 
to the person of Christ. It indicates a better acquaintance 
with opinions that differ from his own, and a wider view of 
the doctrines to which he adhere& We select for particular 
notice what he advances on the nature of Jewish sacrifices, 
and the relation sustained toward them by the sacrifice of 
Christ. In the discourse specially devoted to the subject 
of Jewish sacrifices, there is an enumeration of the various 
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occasions on which sin-offerings and trespass-offerings were 
to be made by individuals according to the requirements of 
the law. This enumeration is brought to bear upon the fol- 
lowing conclusion : 

“Speaking generally, neither sin-offering nor trespass-offering 
could, when offered by an individual, assure forgiveness to the 
guilty for any sins committed either against God or man. They 
removed ceremonial defilement, which had been unavoidably, in- 
voluntarily or unconsciously incurred ; but provided no atonement, 
secured no pardon for intentional violation of even ceremonial 
precepts. They gave rest to the conscience for unconscious trifling 
with holy things, or neglecting to aid in the administration of 
justice ; but provided no atonement, secured no pardon for break- 
ing solemn vows, or disregarding the sanctity of an oath. They 
gave assurance of God’s forgiveness, when, through ignorance, 
God’s claims on property had not been satisfied, and this only on 
condition that more was consecrated to Him on the discovery of 
the offence than the law originally required; but provided no 
atonement, secured no pardon for intentional sacrilege. In certain 
special cases of injustice they obtained God’s mercy, when the 
wrong had been actually undone by voluntary restitution to the 
injured, and the shame of public confession had been voluntarily 
endured; but provided no atonement, secured no pardon for the 
innumerable sins against God, or against man, which cannot actu- 
ally be undone by subsequent acts of reparation : the only moral 
offences which God forgave on the mere offering of a sacrifice, 
were offences freely acknowledged, offences not symbolically but 
actually atoned for, and cancelled by voluntary restitution. God 
only forgave when, by the voluntary act of the guilty, the victim 
of injustice no longer suffered from the crime.” * 

When we first read this plain and broad statement, we 
began to hope that its author was about to renounce the 
doctrine of the moral application of Jewish sacrifices alto- 
gether, and exhibit the sacrifice of Christ, as the Epistle to 
the Hebrews exhibits it, in moral contrast with the provi- 
sions of the former dispensation. But we have been dis- 
appointed. Mr. Dale goes on to ask the questions : 

“ What provision was there in the Levitical system for recog- 
nizing the idea of atonement in connection with the pardon of 
moral offences? Men sinned against the moral law in those days; 
how were they assuréd of the possibility of obtaining the divine 
forgiveness?” t 
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The answer given to these questions is made to turn upon 
the significance of the rites observed on the great annual 
day of atonement. We are informed that what was not the 
case with regard to the offerings of individuals, was the case 
with the national offerings then presented. This of course 
is a question of fact which can be very easily decided. Thus 
says Mr. Dale: 

“The sins confessed on that day by the high-priest were not 
mere ceremunial offences, nor offences against Jehovah considered 
as the political head of the Jewish people. When the high-priest 
was charged to confess with such solemnity the iniquities, trans- 
gressions and sins of the nation over the head of the goat, it is 
surely inconceivable that the confession referred to mere ceremo- 
nial lapses, for every one of which there was, I think, an adequate 
ceremonial atonement. Nor is there any hint that there was any 
intention to distinguish between sin as an internal act, a spiritual 
offence, a crime against God, the moral governor of mankind, and 
sin as a mere external and political offence against the laws of 
the nation of which God was the true King. The language of 
confession is as full, as comprehensive, as exhaustive, as language 
could possibly be ; and not a single part of the ritual can be 
pointed to as suggesting an idea of the re-adjustment of the 
merely political relations between God and the Jewish people. 
The expiation, if expiation there was, had to do with sin, in the 
truest and deepest sense the word can bear.”* 


We submit that what Mr. Dale here alleges does not touch 
the matter in dispute. We have not to ask what is “incon- 
ceivable,” but what is true in fact. Such expressions as 
“jniquities, transgressions and sins,” will not meet the case, 
because they are common to both national and individual 
offerings. The language of confession being “as full, as 
comprehensive, as exhaustive, as language could possibly 
be,” is not to the point, because we are seeking for the 
application of terms as distinguished from their character. 
The subject is removed out of the region of rational specu- 
lation by our having the purposes of this annual atonement 
clearly defined in the Jewish law. This is the summary of 
them as given in the book of Leviticus: “ And (the priest) 
shall make an atonement for the holy sanctuary, and he 
shall make an atonement for the tabernacle of the congrega- 
tion, and for the altar; and he shall make an atonement for 
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the priests, and for all the people of the congregation. And 
this shall be an everlasting statute unto you, to make an 
atonement for the children of Israel, for all their sins once a 
year.”* If any one, on reading these words, can doubt that 
they refer to ritual and ceremonial offences, and to those 
only—they, and no others, being specified—he must be con- 
sidered and treated as beyond the reach of conclusive evi- 
dence. What the law of the case thus plainly declares, the 
writer to the Hebrews reiterates with an equal plainness: 
“Into the second went the high priest alone once every 
year, not without blood, which he offered for himself, and 
for the errors of the people: the Holy Ghost this signify- 
ing, that the way into the holiest of all was not yet made 
manifest, while as the first tabernacle was yet standing: 
which was a figure for the time then present, in which were 
offered both gifts and sacrifices, that could not make him 
that did the service perfect, as pertaining to the conscience ; 
which stood only in meats and drinks, and divers washings, 
and carnal ordinances, imposed on them until the time of 
reformation.”+ 

The idea entertained by Mr. Dale, to the effect that the 
Jewish sacrifices symbolized the expiation of moral guilt in 
the national instance specially insisted upon, rules, of course, 
his interpretation of the sacrifice of Christ. He contends 
that the death of Christ was the real expiation for the sins 
of mankind. 


“ He is a High Priest whose intercession is mighty, not merely 
because of the purity of his robes, but because of the blood of 
his sacrifice. He is a Sacrifice ; and although the ancient offer- 
ings had to be without blemish, or they could not be slain in 
God’s tabernacle and presented on God's altar, if was not their 
symbolic perfection, but their blood which effected symbolic atone- 
ment for sin; and although Christ could not have made expiation 
for us without personal holiness, it was not his holiness, but his 
sufferings which made the expiation.” t 

Thus it comes to pass that the argument of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews on this subject is completely misrepresented. 

Whereas the writer of that Epistle teaches us that “sacri- 
fice and offering, (God) would not” have; that Christ “taketh 
away sacrifice and offering and burnt-offerings and offering 
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for sin ;’ that “ where remission is, there is no more offering 
for sin,” and that “there remaineth no more sacrifice for 
sins ;’ Mr. Dale teaches that sacrifice and offering as effected 
by Christ are established as the only foundation of the Chris- 
tian salvation. 


“Speculate on it how we may, the death of the Lord Jesus 
Christ is presented to us in the New Testament as the everlasting 
reason of every happy relation between sinful man and the moral 
government of God.”* 


Whereas the writer to the Hebrews contrasts the require- 
ment of sacrifice with the declaration attributed to Christ, 
“Lo, I come to do thy will, O God,” and says of the differ- 
ence between the two things, “ He taketh away the first that 
he may establish the second ;” adducing “the offering of 
the body of Jesus” as a proof of his doing God’s will Mr. 
Dale destroys the force and meaning of the contrast, by 
affirming that— 

“ Not to the general obedience, but to the ‘offering’ of himself 
as a sacrifice, does the writer ascribe that freedom of the soul to 
worship God which had been provided for symbolically by the 
rites of the ancient system.” 


The purpose of the part of the Epistle to which we are 
now referring vanishes, and the moral power it is designed 
to illustrate is unappreciated, under the influence of treat- 
ment like this. The mind of our author is indeed so occu- 
pied with the mere economical value of such terms as death 
and suffering and offering and sacrifice, that he presumes 
to reject the mere moral validity of them with contempt. 

“Tf it can be proved that the writer who used this language 
and these metaphors meant to say that God's approbation of 
Christ’s moral perfection is the ground on which God pardons 
our sin, I decline to attach to his teaching the authority of in- 
spiration, I decline to acknowledge in him any claim to respect ; 
he is utterly destitute of the power to convey his own thoughts, 
and can have no right to govern mine.” t 


We do not believe that “God’s approbation of Christ’s moral 
perfection is the ground on which God pardons our sin ;” 
but we do believe that what Christ has done on our behalf 
is exclusively moral ; and if such a belief entitles us to any 
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share of Mr. Dale’s lofty intellectual reproof, we can bear it 
with more than equanimity. We remember that in ancient 
as well as in modern times there were those who desecrated 
their Christian faith by “glorying in the flesh ;’ and we 
strive to lift ourselves to Ais height of spiritual triumph 
who said in reference to them, “God forbid that I should 
glory save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom 
the world is crucified unto me, and I unto the world.” 

It is to us very strange that the advocates of orthodoxy 
should assert such a superiority of Christian belief as they 
do, when they are unable to produce any direct statements 
of the New Testament in favour of their doctrine on the 
subject. Mr. Dale in one place enumerates various scrip- 
tural phrases which he thinks express “the expiatory cha- 
racter of the death of Christ ;’* but, interpret them as we 
may, not one of them directly asserts the position they are 
intended to support. The usual resort in this case is, as in 
the instance before us, to a confused representation of the 
nature of the Jewish sacrifices. But this will not supply 
the needed proof, nor would it be relied upon as it is if it 
rested on its own merits. It is not scripture, we are per- 
suaded, but philosophy, on which this doctrine is really based. 


It involves a certain representation of the government of 


God to which men cling as the true philosophy of the case, 
and its scriptural claims will not be rightly disposed of till 
that philosophy has been discarded. 

Mr. Dale’s direct assertions of this philosophy in the book 
before us are not frequent. We are, however, told that “the 
mercy of God rested the moral constitution of the world on 
the atonement of the Lord Jesus Christ ;’+ that “ whenever 
God forgives, it is because man’s relation to Himself is de- 
rived from the sufferings of another on man’s behalf ;”¢ and 
that “since it belonged to (God) to maintain the eternal dis- 
tinction between right and wrong, and He had resolved not 
to maintain it in this case by inflicting just penalties on 
those who had sinned, He came into the world Himself, in 
the person of the Son, assuming our nature that He might 
become capable of suffering.”§ 

Mr. Dale seems to think that he avoids some of the moral 
difficulties of this scheme by holding that it was God Him- 
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self who assumed our nature. He refuses to regard Christ's 
sufferings “as the sufferings of a third person intervening 
between God and man, to allay the wrath of the one and 
to secure the escape of the other,’* and denies that God 
“did command or permit an innocent man to sink under 
the awful burden of the iniquities of the race.”+ But this 
is playing fast and loose with the essential element of his 
doctrine. As long as what God did, He is said to have 
done “in the person of His Son,” the intervention of a third 
person is maintained. As long as God’s forgiveness is said 
to be “derived from the sufferings of another on man’s be- 
half,” the substitution of the innocent for the guilty is in- 
sisted on. 

In a sermon, preached by Mr. Dale last year before the 
London Missionary Society, the philosophy we are endea- 
vouring to draw forth is very boldly stated. 

“The death of Christ, in its direct and primary intention, was 
not to awaken in the human heart penitence, trust in the divine 
goodness, a desire for holiness and a disposition to seek it ; but 
to make atonement for the sins of the world and so to establish 
a new and unexampled form of divine administration. It was 
primarily an act of homage to law, not an appeal to the conscience 
and affections of man. Its first and direct purpose is accom- 
plished, independently of its effect in the moral and spiritual 
transformation of a solitary soul.” t 


We are anxious to say a concluding word or two in oppo- 
sition to this philosophy as it relates to the character and 
the law of God. 

It is in the government which God exercises over the 
world that His character is revealed. The law which pre- 
serves that character is published in the procession of events 
that happen under this government. In whatever manner 
the eternal distinction between right and wrong is displayed 
by the circumstances around us, in that manner we are war- 
ranted in connecting this distinction with the Divine Being ; 
and we are forbidden to admit either objection or affirma- 
tion bearing upon the subject which does not harmonize 
with those exhibitions of it with which we are thus favoured. 

Now what are the facts relating to the execution of God’s 
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moral purposes in this world? What is the testimony as to 
the nature and application of His law which is conveyed 
to us, day by day, in the government under which we are 
placed? The answer is plain, exceedingly plain, self-evi- 
dent and indisputable. It is a twofold answer in its bearing 
upon theological controversy. 

In the first place, there is no escape from the justice which 
is revealed and enforced by nature ; and there is especially 
nothing of the character of substitution admitted within the 
sphere of its operation. We sin, and we suffer the conse- 
quences of our sin; and those consequences are inevitable, 
according to the circumstances with which we have to do, 
It is folly to suppose the matter is or can be otherwise. We 
injure our health, we deteriorate our character, we incur 
loss, we plunge into misfortune, by the transgressions we 
commit. The disease, the disgrace, the loss, the failure, are 
ours, just as certainly and necessarily as the transgression 
is ours. Nature takes care that the punishment shall fall 
upon the criminal himself without mistake or doubt. The 
same punishment is not inflicted in all instances, but a 
punishment which differs just so far, and only so far, as 
the instances differ from each other. The dispositions, the 
situations, the endowments, the connections of men differ ; 
the degree of their guilt differs, and so does the manner in 
which their conduct touches upon the events around them. 
All these differences are manifested in the actual result pro- 
duced. But that result is as fixed as are the laws under 
which it occurs. It carries along with it, by virtue of in- 
dissoluble cause and consequence, its own retribution ; and, 
taking its facts into the account, it could not be other than 
it is. The sinner cannot transfer his sin or its penalty to 
another, nor can another step into his place and release him 
from either. The law of nature will and must pursue its 
own victim, and cannot be turned aside so as to seize or 
accept any one else in his stead. Substitution, in any legi- 
timate sense, there neither is nor can be throughout these 
natural operations. One man may relieve another in afflic- 
tion ; one man may assist another in success. The effects 
of our actions extend to others as well as to ourselves, both 
for evil and for good. But all this is and must be done on 
the same principles in consistency with which every man 
bears his own burden. The relief and assistance are afforded 
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in just as true a connection with personal responsibility as 
the distress and advantage happen. The visitation of evil 
or good proceeds from us to those with whom we are related, 
in the same adaptation to their peculiar position in life as 
it possesses to ours. Nature forbids that our dearest friends 
and most helpful associates should either sin or suffer in 
our room. They may sin and suffer with us and by us, and 
promote our blessing by their sacrifices on our behalf, but 
the burden they thus take upon themselves is their own, 
not ours ; and all the modifications of which our burden is 
capable leave it, in strict conformity to every law of justice 
by which it is imposed, ours and not theirs. 

In the second place, the justice of God as thus displayed, 
thus unalterably constituted and applied, does not prevent 
an alteration in the circumstances of mankind by means of 
an alteration in the moral conduct of men. It permits, it 
sanctions, it encourages, it enforces such an alteration. We 
sin and we suffer ; but we can forsake the sin, and thus for 
the future avoid the suffering. We cannot change the past 
or release ourselves from a connection with it. But there 
is no law which forbids us from reforming our conduct and 
renovating our life and changing our destiny for the time 
to come. We are spared and blessed that we may do so. 
Justice calls upon us to do so. Justice will favour and help 
us in doing so. We depend upon justice for that favour and 
help, as we are obliged to yield to justice in the punishment 
we undergo. If we turn from our iniquity, if we do that 
which is lawful and right, we plant ourselves on the side 
of justice, and justice plants herself on our side. Under the 
just government of God, we reap the benefit of every pure 
thought and holy resolution and virtuous deed of which we 
are the subjects, exactly as we reaped the misery of our guilt 
and rebellion. We may rise from our fall and pursue the 
better way, and gain increasing stability and happiness as 
we proceed in the altered course. What happens to us in 
that course will be altered as the course itself is altered. 
The just law of retribution, which cannot be escaped, is capa- 
ble of new conditions of application that relieve its pres- 
sure and vary its direction, so that on its own basis of justice 
it becomes the servant of every good which it had seemed 
to counteract and oppose. As there was nothing of the 
nature of substitution to be observed in the former case, so 
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there is nothing in the nature of satisfaction to be observed 
in this case. No equivalent nor compensation is required in 
order to the possession of the benefits received in connection 
with this moral change. The change itself is all that con- 
tributes to the reception of the proffered good. When that 
is by our own voluntary efforts effected, everything is done 
which justice does or can demand. 

There is here no opposition between justice and love; 
but the two are made to harmonize in the very nature of 
things. The justice is so administered that it admits of the 
exercise of love in consistency with its own arrangements, 
and the love is so administered that it equally includes the 
preservation of justice. There is no violation of the moral 
character of the Divine government. There is no departure 
from the original law prescribed by that government, for 
the morality expressed in that law was so expressed from 
the first as to include the means of blessing to transgressors 
as well as the punishment of their transgressions. We are 
left either to deny a moral integrity to that dispensation of 
things under which we are naturally placed, or to concede 
that sin may be forsaken and all the benefits of righteous- 
ness secured to the sinner on the principles developed in 
that dispensation. There is no need of anything being ap- 
plied to the law in order to soften its rigour or change its 
direction. Its native rigour and its primitive direction are 
kind as they are just, and both the kindness and the justice 
exhibit and enforce themselves in the form of established 
facts, which follow all the moral requirements of the case 
as certainly and necessarily as the stars of heaven fulfil 
their appointed courses. 

r. 


VIL—RELIGION IN DENMARK. 

Kirchliche Zustdnde in den Skandinavishen Landern Déne- 
mark, Norwegen, Schweden. Mittheilungen aus der Ge- 
genwart von Moritz Liittke. Bevorwortet von Dr. Kraft, 
Professor in Bonn. Elberfeld: R. L. Friederichs. 1864 
[The Ecclesiastical, Condition of the Scandinavian Countries, 

Denmark, Sweden, Norway. By Moritz Liittke]. 

THE students of evangelical theology in Bonn have, 
since the year 1847, maintained a society, the avowed 
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object of which is by mutual aid to promote theological 
studies and increase the love of a scientific culture among 
its members. In connection with this society there is a 
foundation which bears the names of Dorner and of Bach, in 
honour of the eminent author of the “Christology” and of 
a German lawyer whose love of his native land, and espe- 
cially of her universities, was not diminished by his long 
residence in London. The proceeds of this scholarship are 
granted to afford to promising theologians the means of in- 
creasing their knowledge by visiting foreign countries, where 
they can make personal inquiries into the religious condi- 
tion of the people and the position of the clergy. Several 
valuable contributions have during the last eleven years 
been made to a knowledge of the condition of the French 
and Dutch Protestant churches by gentlemen who have 
held these travelling scholarships, and during the past year 
Mr. Liittke, a candidate of theology, has conferred a valuable 
boon upon those interested in a knowledge of the present 
condition of the Christian church, by publishing the results 
of his journey through Denmark, Sweden and Norway in 
the work which we are about to notice in this article. 

While Mr. Liittke never conceals the orthodox point of 
view from which he investigated the present condition of 
Scandinavian theology, it is impossible to peruse his pages 
without feeling a sincere respect for the candour which 
enables him to judge fairly of those from whom he differs. 
He never imputes low motives to those from whom he dis- 
sents most widely, and, whenever possible, describes the 
sentiments of the men about whom he speaks in their own 
words. This is all the more creditable to him when we 
remember how strong is the enmity between Denmark and 
Germany, and how Danish theologians have of late years 
carried this bitter feeling even into their special professional 
duties. A perusal of Mr. Liittke’s work will also serve as a 
valuable corrective to the short sketch given of the Scandi- 
navian churches in Dr. Dollinger’s work on “The Church 
and the Churches,” which, by a careful collection of all 
unfavourable notices, and as careful an ignoring of all re- 
deeming features, attempts to shew that evil results inevi- 
tably arise from the Lutheran system. 

In our present article we intend to sketch as briefly as 
possible the past history and present condition of the Da- 
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nish Church, relying for the latter portion of our picture 
entirely upon Mr. Liittke’s statements, and intending on a 
future occasion to avail ourselves of the valuable informa- 
tion he gives about Sweden and Norway for a description 
of the ecclesiastical condition of those kingdoms. 

The close proximity of Denmark to Germany facilitated 
the early introduction of Protestant theology into the Danish 
Church, a process which was assisted by the fact that stu- 
dents of theology were frequently, if not generally, sent to 
complete their education at the chief universities of Ger- 
many, then, as now, the most important seats of learning 
on the continent of Europe. Many circumstances, however, 
combined to prepare the country for innovations in ecclesi- 
astical matters, and especially to make the King himself 
ready for reform on other than theological grounds. Chris- 
tian the Second, an ambitious and not unintelligent monarch, 
had, since his accession to the throne in 1513, been placed 
in a galling position of subordination to the ecclesiastical 
authorities. The Pope had spoken of the Peter’s pence paid 
by Denmark for several centuries as an acknowledgment 
of the feudal supremacy of Rome ; the Bishops pretended to 
occupy their sees by the same divine right as the King his 
throne ; so much so, that a decree is extant beginning in 
these words, “Christophorus, Dei gratid Danie Suecie Rex, 
etc., et Johannes Laxmand eddem gratid Archiepiscopus Lun- 
densis.”* These ecclesiastical princes claimed and exercised 
judicial authority in their dioceses, and many of the nobles 
paid homage to them alone, and not to the King. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that when young men, returning from 
Germany with the new ideas which they had learned from 
the leaders of the Reformation, began to give expression to 
their views, they should meet with something more than 
toleration from the King. Amongst these innovators, Peder 
Lille, or as, in accordance with the Latinizing tendencies of 
the age, he called himself, Petrus Parvus, or Rose-fontanus 
(from his native place, Roskild), soon made himself promi- 
nent not onty by his preaching, but also by his writings. 
Among his chief converts was Paulus Elias, the Prior of the 
Carmelites at Copenhagen, who had already been active in 
his condemnation of the'abuses of the monks, and who was 





* Schrickh, Christliche Kirchengeschichte seit der Reformation, II. 62. 
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encouraged by the activity of Peder Lille to advance further 
in his theological reforms. Christian, impressed by the ad- 
rantages he saw might arise from the new doctrines, and 
hoping to be able to seize upon the possessions of the 
Church, requested Luther to send him a recognized teacher 
of the Reformed persuasion, and appointed Magister Martin, 
whom Luther sent, a preacher in one of the churches of 
Copenhagen. It does not appear, however, that this attempt 
was very successful, for Martin was soon obliged to return 
to Germany, having been unable to hold his ground against 
the controversial activity of the Catholic hierarchy. But 
other supporters of Lutheranism were not wanting. Espe- 
cially did the new opinions find a strong defender in a pro- 
fessor of theology at Copenhagen, named Johannes Tausanus, 
who, having been sent to study theology at Cologne, was so 
disgusted with the scholastic method prevailing there, as, 
notwithstanding a promise not to visit Wittenberg which 
he had been obliged, before leaving Denmark, to give to his 
patron, the Prior of the Order of St. John in Zealand, to have 
become a pupil of Luther and to have adopted his doctrines. 
Without going over to the Reformed Church, the King so 
far favoured the antagonists of Romanism, that he ordered 
the theological faculty of Copenhagen in the year 1521 not 
to condemn Luther's writings, and by express legal enact- 
ment prohibited any bishop, priest or monk to purchase 
land, unless he obeyed the command of Paul, in his Epistle 
to Timothy, and were married. He further commanded all 
ecclesiastical disputes, instead of being referred to Rome, to 
be brought before tribunals appointed by him in the country. 
His ambitious endeavours, however, being directed not only 
against the clergy, but against other classes also, raised so 
strong an opposition to his measures throughout the king- 
dom, that he was obliged in 1523 to abdicate and take refuge 
from his embittered subjects at the Court of his uncle the 
Elector of Saxony. The vacant throne was offered to and 
accepted by the Duke of Schleswig and Holstein, who began 
to reign in the same year under the title of Frederick I. 
He was personally most strongly imbued with the Lutheran 
doctrines, but was unable at first to do much for their pro- 
mulgation in consequence of the danger with which he was 
threatened by the bishops. Tausanus, however, relying upon 
the sympathy of the King, began again to preach the doc- 
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trine of justification by faith in Christ, and when he was 
imprisoned in consequence, still preached his doctrines to 
the crowds who assembled under the window of his cell. 
At last the King interfered ; set the heroic preacher at 
liberty, made him his chaplain, and in 1529 appointed him 
preacher in one of the churches of the capital, after having 
publicly received the Lord’s Supper according to the Pro- 
testant form. The movement in favour of the new doctrines 
had been greatly promoted by the translation into the ver- 
nacular of the New Testament, which had been published 
in the year 1524 at Leipzig under the patronage of the exiled 
Christian II. Equal privileges were now accorded to the 
Reformed and Catholic churches throughout the kingdom. 
In the year 1530, a discussion between the leading theolo- 
gians of both churches was arranged, and ended with a 
triumph of the Reformers, as their antagonists not only de- 
clined to discuss in the Danish language—insisting upon 
the use of Latin—but demanded that the doctrines should 
be proved, not by reference to the Scriptures alone, but to 
the Scriptures as expounded by the councils and fathers, 
with a final appeal to the Pope. The King and the Council 
repeated their previous declaration, that until the assem- 
bling of an cecumenical council both forms of faith should 
enjoy equal rights, and furthermore announced that protec- 
tion was given to the Reformers, not because their doctrines 
were in accordance with the teaching of Luther, but because 
they contained divine truth. On the death of Frederick I. 
in 1533, a very warm contest arose in the election of his 
successor. His eldest son, Christian, Duke of Schleswig and 
Holstein, was even more decided in his adherence to the 
Reformed Church than his father had been, on which account 
the bishops and clergy were determined to prevent the choice 
of the Diet falling upon him, and advocated the claims of 
his younger brother John, who was not yet of age, and whom 
they hoped to educate in accordance with their views. The 
choice was deferred for a year, and a fierce struggle ensued, 
which ended in the establishment of Christian on the throne 
and the decided defeat of the clerical party. The long- 
wished-for opportunity for freeing the Royal authority from 
the injurious influence of the episcopacy had now arrived ; 
all the bishops were imprisoned by command of the King, 
their landed property was confiscated, and the nobility 
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was won over by a promise of security for all their privi- 
leges. At an assembly of the Diet at Copenhagen, the de- 
position of the whole episcopacy was decided upon. After 
the lapse of a short period, the prisoners were released on 
giving a promise not to obstruct the progress of Lutheranism, 
and their hereditary possessions (all being of noble birth) 
were restored to them. The Bishop of Roskild was the only 
one who refused the conditions, and consequently died in 
prison. 

Luther’s celebrated pupil, Bugenhagen, was now invited 
to Denmark, and resided there for several years to arrange a 
Church constitution suitable to the new circumstances. It 
was not till 1542 that he returned to Wittenberg, having 
introduced a form of government approved by Luther and 
Melancthon, and having refused the rich bishopric of Schles- 
wig, that he might not be charged with having deposed the 
former bishops to place himself in their position. In place 
of the dethroned dignitaries, he consecrated evangelical super- 
intendents, who took the episcopal title as soon as the pre- 
vious holders were removed by death. The new constitu- 
tion was approved in 1539 at the Diet of Odensee, and from 
this date the Danish Reformation may be regarded as com- 
plete. 

The history of the change of the Danish Church from 
Catholicism to Protestantism shews that it was less a theo- 
logical than a social movement, and we can easily under- 
stand that no great difficulty was found in maintaining 
under the new form of ecclesiastical organization a complete 
uniformity of Lutheran teaching. The records, therefore, of 
the three centuries which have since elapsed give the eccle- 
siastical historian no great amount of matter. Theological 
learning, as in most purely Lutheran countries, was not 
cultivated to any very great extent, and the little enthu- 
siasm which ever arose was more excited by minute and 
almost scholastic disputes on the points so intensely inte- 
resting to Lutherans, and so very uninteresting to all other 
men, about consubstantiation and ubiquity, about forms and 
ceremonies, than by questions which touched the deep inte- 
rests of the religious life and the active duties of individual 
Christians. There are but two exceptions to this almost 
unmoved calm of theological thought, neither of which had 
any reference to home affairs. One of the learned Polish 
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Brethren, Stanislaus Lubieniecius, banished from his native 
country, tried to find refuge for himself and for the exiled 
Polish Socinians in Denmark. His endeavours were un- 
ceasing, but, unfortunately for his cause, unavailing. Al- 
though he was successful in arousing the sympathy of the 
secular authorities and even of King Frederick IIL, he was 
unable to conciliate the intolerance of the Lutheran clergy. 
When, in an interview with the Danish bishop, John 
Schwaning, he pathetically concluded his appeal with the 
words, “If no spot is allowed for us to live in, we shall at 
least find one to die in,” Schwaning unfeelingly retorted that 
instances had been known of persons rotting in the open 
air.* The other instance of activity on the part of the 
Danish clergy is more pleasing, as it entitles them to the 
honour of being the originators of foreign missions from the 
continent of Europe. From the year 1620, Denmark had pos- 
session of the town of Tranquebar, on the Coromandel coast. 
King Frederick IV. sent out two missionaries thither in 
1706, and established a mission church in the colony. In 
1711, a Tamul translation of the New. Testament was com- 
pleted, and a Tamul and Portuguese press established in the 
town of Tranquebar. The number of Christians, it is true, 
did not increase as rapidly as among the Jesuit missions, 
but a more thorough work was done. Lutheran enthusiasm, 
however, very nearly succeeded in transplanting to the 
shores of the East Indies the controversy between Witten- 
berg orthodoxy and Hallensian pietism, a result which was 
only avoided by the opportune death of one of the mission- 
aries, who had been anxious to initiate the Bramins into 
the dialectic polemics of his native country. Assisted at a 
later period by the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, native missionaries trained at Tranquebar preached 
the gospel through various parts of India under English 
rule, and are still actively employed in this benevolent 
work.+ 

In the beginning of the present century, the rationalism 
which held so wide a sway in German theology had made 
great inroads upon the clergy of Denmark, but the reaction 
against it which has there arisen has taken a very different 





* Wallace’s Antitrinitarian Biography, III. 297, et seq. 
+ F. C. Baur, Kirchengeschichte, IV. 657, 658. 
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direction. The unyielding form of the State Church has 
acted as a barrier against the freedom which has prevailed 
in Germany. Had the matter depended upon the efforts of 
the clergy alone, the rapid advances in theological science 
which we have witnessed in Germany would most likely 
not have taken place, as the laws of the Church are as 
severe as in Denmark ; but in the universities perfect free- 
dom of teaching exists ; and thus the varied forms of theo- 
logical opinion, from the extremest views of the Tiibingen 
school to the deadest Lutheran orthodoxy, have had full scope 
for growth. In Denmark, where the university has not 
manifested the same intellectual activity, no such varied 
opinions have held sway. The rationalism which did take 
root in Denmark produced a superficial utilitarian Chris- 
tianity ; the mass of the people became utterly indifferent to 
all church matters ; the clergy began to introduce modifica- 
tions even in the liturgical forms which were binding upon 
them ; and the prevalent theology was taught in the only 
university by Professor Clausen, who tried to place it upon 
a scientific basis. In a work which he published in 1825, 
he tried to shew that Protestantism differed from Catho- 
licism, inasmuch as this latter had an historical basis, while 
the former was founded upon philosophical and rational prin- 
ciples alone. The departure from ecclesiastical rule in the 
liturgy, and this repudiation of an historical basis for the 
Church, called into prominent activity a man whose influ- 
ence has been so great upon the Danish Church as to 
demand a more detailed notice. Grundtvig had till this 
time been working, by preaching and by literary productions, 
to counteract the deadness both of ecclesiastical and reli- 
gious life. Of mature years, having been born in the year 
1783, he had from his youth been impressed with religious 
feelings, as his parents had trained him in deeper principles 
than those usually acknowledged around them. At the 
university he had been animated by the national feeling, 
which, roused by the poet Oehlenschlaeger, had thrown 
new interest upon Scandinavian poetry and history. Being 
easily led to extreme views, he was by these studies in- 
spired with the idea that the Danes were gifted above all 
nations, and were destined to take the lead of western civi- 
lization. He spoke of Denmark as the Palestine of Europe, 
and, regarding his nation as peculiarly adapted to realize 
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the idea of Christianity, looked forward to a time when the 
Danish Church should stand at the head of all Christendom. 
The condition of that Church, as he then saw it, could not 
give any hope of the immediate realization of this view, 
and as he ascribed its low state to the influence which Ger- 
many had exercised upon it, he was led to take up a strong 
anti-German position. This antagonism to everything 
German must be kept steadily in view while judging of his 
career. The strong expression he gave to his views gained 
him warm adherents, but also strong opponents. The latter 
employed all their influence to prevent his obtaining a 
place in any church ; but Frederick VI, who honoured him 
on account of his learning and patriotism, appointed him, 
in 1822, to a vacancy at the Church of the Saviour in 
Copenhagen. 

Placed in the very town which he had denounced as the 
spot whence unbelief had spread over the country, it may 
easily be conceived with what determination he set himself 
to oppose the influence of Clausen. A few weeks after the 
appearance of the latter's work, he published a book which 
marks the origin of what has since been entitled Grundt- 
vigianism. Its title was, “The Reply of the Church.” He 
professed not to write as a “critic,” but as an “ecclesiastical 
opponent” of Professor Clausen, because “the latter had 
placed himself by his book at the head of all enemies of the 
Christian Church and despisers of God.” He does not spare 
any bitterness in his book, as he believed that he was con- 
tending for the true faith, from which he could not bate 
a hair's breadth. The theory he maintained in this work 
and in articles published by himself and some of his adhe- 
rents in the “Theological Monthly,” may be summed up as 
ascribing the greatest importance to the Sacraments, espe- 
cially to that of Baptism, and finding an exaggerated value 
in the Apostles’ Creed, so that Sacrament and Creed are 
to be regarded not merely as needful for the constitution 
and preservation of the Church, but as the foundation of 
individual salvation, and the centre of all personal con- 
sciousness of it. To use his own words, “The Christian 
Church is a community of faith with a creed, which it pre- 
sents to all persons desirous of becoming members ; who 
are received as members by baptism and the communion of 
the Lord's Supper, if they renounce the devil, and confess 
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faith in Father, Son and Holy Ghost, according to the 
Apostles’ Creed.” “The acceptance of the Apostles’ Creed is 
\ the exclusive condition of admission to the community of 
the Church, and the means of grace, Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, have an equivalent power to the creed, and therefore 
a saving one.” In his teaching, the Apostles’ Creed is the 
standard of doctrine and of faith, and he opposes to the 
rationalistic method of expounding Scripture, the assertion 
that the sole correct exposition is that which is in accord- 
ance with the Creed. He accuses the Reformers of having 
introduced an exegetical papacy by their constant appeal to 
the Bible, and calls upon all scholars to oppose themselves 
to this tyranny. He evidently places the Creed above the 
sible. Asserting it to have been the rule of faith in the 
earliest days of the Church, handed down infallibly by an 
| unbroken tradition, he claims for himself and his adhe- 
rents the name of “Church theologians,” in opposition to 
the Protestants, whom he terms “ Scriptural theologians.” 
In addition to these articles of faith must be mentioned his 
doctrine of the living word, which was, however, fully de- 
veloped ouly at a later period. He asserts that “genuine 
Christianity is found in the Christian Church, and is ex- 
pressed in its creed, which is the same as its faith, and is 
the implanted ‘living word’ with which Christ comes to us 
in baptism, and which he lays upon our lips.” This work, 
“The Reply of the Church,” created a great excitement, 
owing to its bold language ; by the great mass of people it 
was condemned ; and so strong were some of its expressions, 
that Clausen obtained damages against Grundtvig in an 
action which he brought against him for libel. Upon this 
Grundtvig, asserting that he had only done what his ordi- 
nation vow obliged him to do, resigned his position in the 
State Church. With rare conscientiousness, he determined, 
as he was not permitted to express his opinions as a mem- 
ber of the Establishment, to find freedom outside, and to 
| work for religious liberty, not for himself alone, but for 

every form of faith. Some of his friends, not thinking so 

extreme a step necessary, tried by agitation to compel the 

clergy to adhere strictly to the authorized liturgical forms, 

which, they maintained, involved Grundtvig’s principles. 

The more extreme views, however, were so far successful, 
that in 1832 Grundtvig obtained permission from the Go- 
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vernment to preach, but was not suffered to administer the 
sacraments. His influence hitherto had certainly produced 
greater activity in the ecclesiastical life of the people, and 
he gradually saw, as he believed, a possibility of remodelling 
the Established Church, so as to give freedom to its clergy 
and people without the foundation of separatist communi- 
ties. In 1834, therefore, he published a work advocating 
perfect liturgical and dogmatical freedom for the clergy, and 
the abolition of parochial limitations. By these means 
he and his friends thought they could obtain their aims. 
Every clergyman might preach and teach in accordance 
with his own conscience, but every layman had a corre- 
sponding liberty of choosing a clergyman who taught in 
agreement with his own belief. The importance of the 
latter position will become fully clear to the English reader 
only when he remembers, that in order to enter upon any 
career in Denmark it is necessary to have a certificate from 
the parish clergyman that you have been confirmed in the 
Established Church. All friends of ecclesiastical order 
were startled at Grundtvig’s new propositions, and the more 
evangelical teachers, who had been roused to action by his 
teaching, as well as Clausen and the Rationalists, opposed 
his scheme as subversive of the State Church. For this 
objection, however, Grundtvig cared nothing, as his design 
was not to preserve a State Establishment, but to found a 
Church of the Nation. When these proposals were first 
brought before the Diet in 1835, they met with very little 
support; but in 1838, it was found that the energy of 
Gruudtvig and his adherents had won a considerable num- 
ber of supporters; and in 1840, the majority of the Diet 
obtained from the King permission for every one to choose 
by what clergyman he would be confirmed. Satisfied by 
the prospect thus opened of gaining all he desired, Grundt- 
vig again entered the Established Church, and once more 
obtained the position of a clergyman in Copenhagen. This 
office he still holds. We have not time or space to enter 
upon the influence which the adherents of this new school 
exerted upon education, and the changes they advocated in 
the management of the schools ; suffice to it say that here, 
as well as in the Church, they opposed with the utmost 
vigour everything that was German in origin or tendency ; 
and that in political matters, especially in the rising ques- 
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tion of the Duchies, all their power was brought to bear in 
favour of the Danish supremacy in Schleswig. To such a 
length did this anti-Germanic tendency proceed, that, as 
modern theology has made its greatest advances in Ger- 
many, the rising party have advocated the discontinuance 
of any special theological training for the clergy. On this 
account, one of the charges against the Grundtvigians has 
been, that they are unscientific,—a charge which, in view 
of the stress they lay on the Apostles’ Creed and traditional 
interpretation, cannot well be denied. 

In the year 1848, that year of revolution and of change, 
the new movement made most rapid progress. The consti- 
tution of 1849 gave perfect religious freedom to all Den- 
mark, permitted all citizens to unite in communities for the 
worship of God in whatever manner they pleased, and 
changed the “Lutheran State Church” into a “ Danish 
National Church.” In 1855, the parochial system was also 
abolished, so that a member of one parish is now at perfect 
liberty to arrange with the clergyman of any other that he 
will henceforth belong to his church. Again, since 1862, 
it has been further legalized, that a clergyman may, if 
asked by any parishioner, baptize, marry or celebrate the 
Lord’s Supper in the church of another parish. This law 
was enacted by a large majority of the Rigsrad, although 
nearly every bishop, as might well be expected, opposed 
the proposition. That the action of the Danish Church is 
consistent in its liberalism may be seen from the fact, that 
in 1857 permission was given to abstain, whenever it was 
desired, from christening children, a rite up to that date 
obligatory on all. 

Candidate Liittke, from whose interesting work on the 
present condition of the Scandinavian churches this sketch 
of Grundtvig’s theology is taken, laments the destruc- 
tive tendencies of these measures, but owns that hitherto 
no evil effects have arisen from them. He cannot, however, 
look forward to the exercise of perfect freedom on the part 
of the clergy without expecting that a complete annihilation 
of all ecclesiastical order must ensue. As the general tenor 
of Liittke’s book shews his sympathy with the reactionary 
school of German theology, which sees no salvation for 
Christianity except in the strict maintenance of confessional 
uniformity, his fears may perhaps meet with little sympathy 
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among our readers, who will watch with living interest this 
novel experiment in ecclesiastical government. It cannot 
be denied that everywhere the clergy, who are limited in 
their inquiries by dogmatical fetters, have not given to 
theology the scientific aid which has been afforded by the 
free thought of students who have no doctrinal basis to up- 
hold. But, on the other hand, the student in his closet loses 
sight only too frequently of some limitations which it would 
be well to bear in mind when investigating theological and 
philosophical subjects. A clergyman who is as free as the 
mere student would be brought by his professional duties 
into close connection with the wants and aspirations of 
living men and women exposed to the daily trials and temp- 
tations, the joys and sorrows of practical life, and will thus 
be exposed to the correctives of mere abstract thought which 
the scholar unconsciously escapes. A theology not less sci- 
entific but more practical, not less thorough but at the same 
time more fit to help humanity in its endeavours to realize 
in action the theories and aspirations of religion, may thus 
be constructed, and we may find the solution of many diffi- 
culties which now beset the path of theologians, as well as 
of men interested in the practical reform of church organiza- 
tion. The superficial tone which may hitherto have cha- 
racterized the adherents of Grundtvig will, when brought 
into practical collision with the enlightened culture of more 
modern thought, have to be changed for a more thorough 
method, and we may perhaps receive from Denmark some 
valuable additions to the scientific study of theology. Should 
these hopes be realized, then perhaps to some extent Grundt- 
vig’s high aspiration may be realized also, and the Church 
of Denmark may take a leading place in the progress of the 
whole Christian Church towards truth and righteousness. 
The venerable founder of this movement still lives in a green 
old age at Copenhagen, and every sincere lover of a free 
gospel will join in thanking the earnest heart that has in- 
spired so noble an attempt to found a free National Church, 
which, placing no fetter upon thought, secures for every 
member of the State the right of “worshiping the Father in 
spirit and in truth.” eS 
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VIIL—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


DEEP earnestness and spiritual fervour may be expected 
in everything that comes from Mr. Maurice’s pen, and no 
one who looks in the Lectures on Luke* for these qualities 
need fear to be disappointed. Earnestness is the source of 
Mr. Maurice’s power. His writings are without art, with- 
out elaboration, without rhetoric or adornment of any kind ; 
but they are always earnest, and therefore always impres- 
sive, sometimes even eloquent. It is felt at once, as it 
ought to be felt, but is not, in the case of every preacher, 
that he is truly preaching a gospel which is not his, but of 
which he is the servant, and that he is preaching moreover 
to himself as much as to others. Of this the Preface to the 
present volume supplies a striking illustration. It has 
been suggested that those who reject the doctrine of ever- 
lasting punishment do so from personal motives. The alle- 
gation will generally be thought not simply uncharitable, 
but atrocious. It is not a little startling, therefore, to find 
Mr. Maurice pleading guilty to the charge. 

“T have a strong personal motive for rejecting these popular 
notions; the motive may be exactly the one which the defender 
of them supposes. I do find that I am tempted to those evil 
states of mind which constitute, as the Bible teaches me, the 
curse and horror of hell, to which all its outward physical tor- 
ments, be they what they may, are subordinate. I do not find 
that I have any power to raise myself out of these states of mind. 
I acknowledge the influence of an evil spirit who would draw me 
into them and fix me in them. My hope of deliverance from 
them arises wholly from the belief that it is the will of God 
manifested in Christ to raise my will, and the will of those who 
are tempted as 1 am tempted, out of this perdition. Can I have 
a stronger or more directly personal motive for rejecting the 
opinion which is proclaimed in so many pulpits, which it seems 
the object of recent declarations to endorse, that it is the purpose 
of God to keep men in a state of sin—a continually increasing 
and deepening state of sin—for ever and ever? That I hold to 
be the purpose of the devil, whose works Christ came to destroy.” 

These words, though occurring only in a note, indicate 
sufficiently well the spirit of the present volume. Its ob- 
ject is to exhibit Christ as the true King of men in conflict 


* The Gospel of the Kingdom of Heaven: a Course of Lectures on the Gospel 
of St. Luke. By F. D. Maurice. Macmillan and Co. 1864. 
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with man’s great enemy the Devil, and triumphing over 
him; and this object is accomplished by following the 
narrative of Luke in a series of expository discourses. We 
need hardly say that no light is thrown upon the critical 
difficulties which beset the narrative. These disappear or 
become “trifles” in the glow of Mr. Maurice's faith; and 
whatever be our point of view, no doubt they are trifles 
compared with trust in a living God and prayer for a real 
deliverance. Yet these difficulties are now occupying a 
large share of men’s thoughts and affecting their relation 
towards the Bible. Is it not the duty of a public teacher 
to grapple with them fairly? Mr. Maurice himself seems 
to confess it. He refers several times, as might be expected, 
to M. Renan, and there is hardly one of the difficulties 
suggested by the narrative of Luke of which the critical 
reader is not reminded. Yet there is hardly one of them 
which is really met, or even clearly stated. Thus to say 
that the journey of Joseph and Mary to Bethlehem must 
be true because it is recorded in simple language and with- 
out “starts of surprise,” is no answer to the objection that 
the decree of Augustus Cesar alleged as the cause of the 
journey was never issued; nor can the song of Mary be 
regarded as anything else than the composition of the evan- 
gelist because it expresses admirably what Mary ought to 
have felt. It is certainly quite competent for Mr. Maurice 
or any one to say, “It is a trifle whether the decree referred 
to by Luke was issued or not, and therefore I disregard it 
for the sake of the truth which accompanies it.” But it is 
not competent for him to say (as he seems in effect to say), 
“This is a trifle, and therefore I accept it.” Mr. Maurice 
has the deepest faith in a living Word of God. Ought not 
this faith to have rendered him willing freely to admit the 
errors and imperfections of the written record? He deplores 
men’s bondage to the letter; and so far as this implies in- 
sensibility to the spirit, it is the last charge we should 
bring against him. But if it means blindness to the most 
certain and obvious results of biblical criticism, we are 
afraid he has proved himself very far from blameless. 
Probably few men are better qualified to write the his- 
tory of the Conversion of the Roman Empire* than Mr. 


* The Conversion of the Roman Empire. The Boyle Lectures for the Year 
1864, By Charles Merivale, B.D. London: Longmans. 1864. 
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Merivale, though it may be questioned whether the Boyle 
Lecturer fully equals the fame of the historian. Allowance 
being made, however, for the difficulty of the position, the 
sketch before us is admirable. It describes, with due appre- 
ciation of what was good in heathen thought, the world 
into which Christianity was born, and traces the affinities 
with the religion of the gospel, while pointing out the defi- 
ciencies, of Greek and Roman philosophy. Mr. Merivale, 
if anything, rather underrates the heathen belief in immor- 
tality, and in condemning the Stoic idea of an aristocracy 
of souls, surely forgets that Christianity, though making no 
distinction among souls per se, has in its popular forms at 
least held out no very splendid hopes to the mass of man- 
kind. True it is, any one might believe and be saved ; but 
did the Stoics deny that any one might become a wise man ? 
It is but natural, we suppose, to an English Churchman to 
prefer the utilitarian argument derived from the apparently 
unjust distribution of happiness and misery in this world, 
to the lofty teachings of Plato and the Stoics ; but it is 
surely a misapplication of St. Paul to quote in its favour 
his exclamation, “If the dead rise not, we are of all men 
the most miserable ;” since the apostle evidently means we 
are miserable, not for doing right, but because we are ex- 
posed to continual risk; and if he adds, “Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die,” he indicates merely a possible, 
not for himself a necessary, consequence of there being no 
resurrection. The idea of a common humanity resulting 
from Alexander's conquests, and till that time quite un- 
known, is rightly indicated as a most important preparation 
fur a religion which taught the equality of all men in the 
sight of God. Mr. Merivale devotes one of the most instruc- 
tive of his Lectures to “the expansion of heathen belief by 
the ideas of Roman jurisprudence,” and ably shews that not 
only the Jewish, but the Roman law also, was a pedagogue 
(or guide) to bring men to Christ. He traces the growth 
of Roman law from its original harshness to gentler and 
humaner principles, and its gradual diffusion over the 
empire and mixture with other codes, until the idea of a 
common and universal equity at last emerges. For the rest, 
neither the religion nor the philosophy of the heathen world 
was able to answer the cry of humanity for light and de- 
liverance, and finally the example of the Christians exer- 
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cised a powerful influence in drawing men to the truth. 
Most readers will be struck by the absence of reference to 
what is called the external evidence for Christianity. The 
reason will be found in the Preface. Very little weight was, 
in Mr. Merivale’s opinion, attached to the claim of miracles 
“as an argument of Divine power ;” and, in short, the ex- 
ternal evidence was less important as a means of conver- 
sion than has been generally supposed. 

The new volumes of Dr. Hook’s Lives of the Archbishops 
of Canterbury* have the faults and merits of their prede- 
cessors, with the disadvantage that they treat of a period of 
English Church history where the biographical method is 
especially inapplicable. We very much doubt, indeed, whe- 
ther the lately introduced fashion of striking out a middle 
path between history and biography in such works as the 
present, and Lord Campbell's Lives of the Chancellors 
and Chief Justices, does not directly lead to evading the 
sterner responsibilities of both. When biographical material 
is scant, how convenient is it to turn from the man to his 
times! When an historical problem offers unusual diffi- 
culties, how easy to take refuge in personal detail! Thus 
in the work before us we are unable to draw the line—and 
we suspect that Dr. Hook himself could not greatly help us 
—between what properly belongs to the lives of the Arch- 
bishops and to the history of the Church of England. So 
long as the Primates are representative men, the two things 
are pretty much the same. Such was the case, to a large 
extent, in the period treated of in Dr. Hook’s two first vo- 
lumes. Augustine, Dunstan, Stigand, Lanfranc, Anselm, 
Beckett, are figures round which the Church history of 
England naturally groups itself. But what are we to say 
of a list of Prelates in which Peckham, Winchelsey, Strat- 
ford, Bradwardine, Courtenay, Arundel, are the most dis- 
tinguished names? The men are insignificant, and the 
history, not less interesting than in any former period, refuses 
to revolve round them as a centre. And a fresh source of 
difficulty arises from the fact that the Primacy is for the 
most part only the prize of the last and not always the 
most active years of a man’s life ; so that the same tale, with 


* Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury. By W. Fr Hook, D.D., F.R.S., 
Po of Chichester. Vols. III. and IV. Middle-age Period. London : Bentley. 
865. 
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trifling biographical variations, is perpetually being told 
over again, in connection with this Archbishop’s old age, 
with the middle life of a second, and with the youth of a 
third. The story of Wiclif, for instance, is a thread that 
runs through a large part of Dr. Hook’s fourth volume. But 
it is taken up, and dropped, and again taken up in the lives 
of successive Primates, in such a way as hopelessly to con- 
fuse every reader who is not accurately acquainted with it 
from some other source. 

For the rest, Dr. Hook’s work contains many elements of 
popularity. He has made himself master of his subject, so 
far as this was possible without original research, and com- 
municates the result of his reading in a clear and lively style. 
He makes no pretences to the higher or more subtle graces 
of literary art ; almost, indeed, conveys the impression that 
he despises them. His allusions to contemporary matters— 
serious blemishes as they are upon a grave historical work 
—are exceedingly amusing and characteristic; in the 
present volumes the spire of Chichester Cathedral, now 
rising from its ruins, is a landmark of which its Dean never 
loses sight for long together. But, with all shortcomings, 
the book is one of which no dignitary of the English Church 
need be ashamed; and, if falling far below the fulsome 
praises which some have heaped upon it, will worthily hand 
down to posterity the name of one who deserves to be re- 
membered as a high-minded and industrious servant of his 
Church. 

“ Orthodoxy, Scripture and Reason,” is the title of a note- 
worthy book, by Mr. Kirkus,* who is, if we mistake not, 
minister of an Independent church in the neighbourhood 
of London. Some time ago Mr. Kirkus published a volume 
of essays, of which one was on “ Evangelicism.” This essay, 
he says, “was chiefly destructive, and for that reason, as 
well as for many others, exceedingly unsatisfactory.” In 
fact, it seems to have said strong things in strong language, 
and so to have greatly irritated those whose theological 
position it assailed. As that essay was the negative, so 
this volume is the positive side of Mr. Kirkus’s confession. 
At the same time he retracts nothing. “I must candidly 





* Orthodoxy, Scripture and Reason ; an Examination of some of the prin- 
cipal Articles of the Creed of Christendom. By Rev. William Kirkus, LL.B. 
London : Williams and Norgate. 1865. 
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confess that what I hated when I wrote that essay, I hate 
much more intensely now, and hate it more intensely be- 
cause I know much more about it. * * * I have learnt 
more, in the last two years, of practical ‘Evangelicalism’ 
than all the rest of my life had taught me, and I believe 
now, more firmly than I did two years ago, that it is utterly 
loathsome and capable of all baseness.’”* 

The work thus introduced consists of nine chapters: on 
“Human Nature,” “Original Sin,” “The Person of Jesus 
Christ,’ “The Atonement,” “Justification by Faith,” “The 
Future State,” “The Holy Catholic Church,” “The Creeds 
and the Bible,” and “Christian Morality.” Looking at it 
as a theological treatise, it would not be difficult to find 
fault with it. It is throughout too diffuse. We cannot 
avoid the suspicion that many passages of it were first 
written for pulpit use. It is difficult to discern by what 
law of proportion Mr. Kirkus has moulded his matter, when 
the relation of the Bible to theology is despatched in twenty, 
and the whole of Christian morality takes no more than 
twelve, out of a total of four hundred pages. A still graver 
fault is, that what little is said upon the character and autho- 
rity of the Bible, is to be found not at the beginning but at 
the end of the volume, and even then is so vague as to give 
the reader no distinct information as to the principle on 
which scriptural statements have been used throughout the 
book. But this is characteristic of the school to which Mr. 
Kirkus belongs. He professes himself, over and over again, 
a disciple of Mr. Maurice. And with his fellow-disciples 
he affects to consider the controversies as to the inspiration 
and authority of the Scriptures now rife, as of far less im- 
portance than the questions which concern the Incarnation, 
forgetting, surely, that the Scriptures are our only source 
of knowledge in regard to that doctrine, and that, how im- 
portant soever, it can be rested on no other basis. 

But, in truth, the doctrinal position which Mr. Kirkus 
takes up, and the arguments by which he defends it, are of 
far less importance than the spirit in which he writes. It 
has been a fact of evil omen, that in these last years the 
Independent and Baptist churches, which make a constant, 
if not always quite honest, boast of their freedom from 
articles, have been much more successful in repressing 
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liberty of thought than the Church of England, which they 
so often taunt with degrading servitude to fixed formulartes. 
To the works of Milman, Jowett, Colenso, Stanley, R. Wil- 
liams, H. B. Wilson, and many more of less note, there has 
been absolutely nothing parallel among the orthodox Dis- 
senters. Those among them who are reputed to be leaders 
of thought, have spoken, if at all, with hesitating phrase 
and bated breath ; and a very harmless heterodoxy has not 
been suffered to see the light, unless enveloped in an ample 
cloak of ambiguous phrase. In private society it is possible 
to hear much of the “liberality” of this or that minister ; 
complaints are made at the annual assemblies of the faithful 
that younger men do not preach the old, unadulterated gospel 
But if a change is really going on, it is so gradual and silent 
as not yet to have challenged public attention by any audible 
tokens of its existence ; and the only inference to be drawn 
from the present state of things is, that the tyranny of public 
opinion may be as much heavier than the tyranny of creeds 
and articles, as the finger of Rehoboam was thicker than 
the loins of Solomon. If for nothing else, Mr. Kirkus de- 
serves the utmost possible credit for having thought and 
spoken like a free Christian man. He examines, in order 
to reject unconditionally, the doctrine of original sin. He 
says very little about the Trinity, much of the eternal 
Sonship of Christ. His theory of atonement is one which 
the Unitarian readers of this Review would unhesitatingly 
accept. He will hear of nothing legal or forensic in “ justifi- 
cation.” In the longest, and, as we think, the ablest chapter 
in his book, he dissects, and rejects with loathing, the hideous 
doctrine of eternal punishments. His theory of a true 
Christian church implies its liberation from all dogmatic 
fetters ; except that, with Mr. Maurice, he attaches a strange 
moral value to the creeds, while looking upon doctrinal 
clauses in a trust-deed as an utter abomination. In his 
treatment of all these weighty matters, there is singularly 
little trace of doctrinal or ecclesiastical prepossession. His 
volume is far more scientific in its spirit than in its method. 
We wish Mr. Kirkus a happy issue out of all the afflictions 
which this honest book is sure to bring upon him. In 
whatever conclusions he may finally rest, may he have the 
satisfaction of feeling that in the strength of his allegiance 
to the truth of God, he has yielded nothing to the angry 
clamour of men! 
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The next work* on our list is one which we must dismiss 
with very few words. “The immortal Jacob ben Chajim, the 
saviour of the Massorah,” was a well-known man in his 
day (the first quarter of the sixteenth century), and his life 
is not without interest. He is celebrated, in particular, as 
the editor of the great Rabbinic Bible of Bomberg, the 
printer of Venice ; and it is his Introduction to this which 
has just been published, together with an English transla- 
tion and notes, by Dr. Ginsburg. This Introduction treats 
especially of such points as the origin and value of the Keri 
and Kethib, the omission or insertion of vaus and jods 
and other forms of writing plene or defective, the arrange- 
ment of the Massorah, magna and parva. Of course the 
volume addresses itself only to such as take a special inte- 
rest in such subjects. While we commend it, therefore, to 
them, it is but fair to add that they will find it rather dry 
reading—at least the English part of it, for we do not profess 
to have read the 14 pages of Jacob ben Chajim’s Hebrew. 
Nor can we anticipate that anything new, of importance to 
the criticism of the Old Testament, can be now derived from 
these old Rabbinic or Massoretic sources. We hope, how- 
ever, that this little work may be taken as a sure sign of 
revived interest in the old Hebrew literature, and the fore- 
runner also of a more faithfully historical and theologically 
unprejudiced style of interpretation than has hitherto pre- 
vailed in this country. 

Mr. Goodwyn Barmby has attempted in his “Aids to 
Devotion” + to supply a deficiency which still unfortunately 
exists in our churches. We cordially welcome every ear- 
nest endeavour to enrich the devotional literature of our 
denomination. It can hardly be denied that our devotional 
life requires fostering, and cannot safely be trusted entirely 
to its own spontaneous energy. Many persons feel to a great 
extent dependent on the influence of minds endowed with 
higher spiritual gifts than their own; and we doubt not 
that those who desire to dwell with religious thoughtfulness 
upon the great themes of the Christian life will derive 











* Jacob ben Chajim’s Introduction to the Rabbinic Bible, Hebrew and 
English; with Explanatory Notes. By C. D. Ginsburg, LL.D. London: 
Longmans. 

+ Aids to Devotion; or, Religious Readings in the Order of the Natural and 
Christian Year. By Goodwyn Barmby. London: Whitfield, Green and Son. 
1865. 
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assistance from these “Aids.” Were we disposed to be 
critical, we might indicate a few errors and blemishes ; but 
we would merely suggest that the style is occasionally 
deprived of its due effect by a want of simplicity, and some 
of the “ Readings” appear to be rather the studied reflections 
of the understanding than the irrepressible outpourings of 
the soul. Perhaps, however, many readers will be uncon- 
scious of these defects; and those who have the will may 
find much in these meditations to aid both their thought 
and worship, and to help them to realize the desire with 
which the volume concludes, that God may be exalted in 
their hearts and minds, and by them in the world around, 
until his empire shall become universal. 

Mr. Whitfield’s two Essays*—one on the Beautiful in 
Nature and Art, another on the Magnificence of the Uni- 
verse—form an elegant little volume, in more senses than 
one. The subjects of which he treats invite rather to medi- 
tation than to novelty of thought, and the reader will not 
here look for fresh facts or new ideas. But he will find 
the musings of a naturally reverential and tender mind 
expressed in language always carefully chosen and often 
beautiful. 

The third edition of Mr. Allsop’s “ Letters, Conversations 
and Recollections of 8. T. Coleridge” + is chiefly noticeable 
for its Preface, in which the editor, now an old man, ex- 
presses for the first time his conviction that Coleridge had an 
esoteric as well as an exoteric wisdom, and that, if a Chris- 
tian at all, he was one of the very loosest type. We do not 
know what may be Mr. Allsop’s qualifications for detecting 
the hidden meaning of a philosopher who delighted in 
obscurity; but unless Coleridge is to be held guilty of a fla- 
grant intellectual dishonesty, which seems to have been no 
part of his nature, we must believe that Mr. Allsop has 
confused the convictions of his age with the recollections of 
his youth. For the rest, the volume contains some witty 
and pregnant sayings, hidden in much diffusive talk both 
by teacher and disciple. 

We have before us two tracts on the subject of Eternal 





* Two Essays, &c. By Edward Whitfield. London: Whitfield, Green and 
Son. 1865. 

+ Letters, Conversations and Recollections of 8. T. Coleridge; with a Pre- 
face by the Editor, Thomas Allsop. Third Edition. London: Farrah. 1864, 
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Punishment. Of the first, by Dr. G. Vance Smith,* we can say 
nothing in this place, as the greater part of it first saw the 
light in our own pages. The second, by an anonymous Bache- 
lor of Divinity, + takes the form of a letter to the Archbishop 
of York, and, extending to nearly 150 pages, treats the sub- 
ject from many diverse points of view. In the examination 
of the few passages of Scripture which are supposed to 
favour the doctrine of eternal punishment, it is perhaps less 
accurate and satisfactory than Dr. Smith’s much shorter 
tract. But it brings into very strong relief the inconsistency 
of the doctrine with all Scripture teaching as to God’s 
nature and ways, and would no doubt exercise a strong 
persuasive force upon the minds of those who, unlike the 
majority of our readers, are unable to feel that they have 
passed beyond the necessity of debate upon this topic.— 
Under the title of “Sunday Schools,’’} the article which ap- 
peared upon that subject in our January number has been 
reprinted by a teacher, for general distribution. —“ Modern 
Prophecies”§ is a singular pamphlet, whose anonymous 
author attempts to lay down criteria for determining the 
validity of the attempts which every day are made to fore- 
cast political and social issues. Both his general reason- 
ings and the examples which he gives of the application of 
his method would lead us to the supposition that he was a 
man of shrewd mind and strong opinions, who had little 
difficulty in persuading himself that what he wished would 
eventually come to pass. But we have no doubt that a 
critic of mind as shrewd and opinions as strong could shew, 
in strict conformity with the method here laid down, just as 
good reasons for diametrically opposite anticipations. 

Last upon our list come a number of sermons, of which 
we regret that we have not been able to give an earlier 
estimate. Mr. Martineau’s fine sermon—* The God of the 
Living” ||—preached at the opening of the new chapel at 

* Eternal Punishment: a Tract for the Times. By G. Vance Smith, B.A., 
Ph.D. London: Whitfield, Green and Son. 1865. 

+ An Answer to the Archbishop of York on the Subject of Eternal Torments, 
ByaB.D. Williams and Norgate, London. 1865. 

+ Sunday-Schools. Reprinted by permission from the Theological Review. 
London: Whitfield, Green and Son. 1865. 

§ Modern Prophecies; or, a Collection and Examination of some of the most 
important Predictions which aré now current. London: Whitfield, Green and 
Son. 1865. 

|| The God of the Living: a Sermon, &c. By James Martineau. London: 
Whitfield, Green and Son. 1864, 
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Clifton in November last, has all the characteristic quali- 
ties of its author, and needs no further commendation at 
our hands.—“ God is One,”* is the title of an exceedingly 
earnest discourse upon the Unity of God, by the Rev. 
Edmund Kell. It is adorned by a well-executed lithograph 
of the birth-place of Dr. Priestley —Under the title, “ Christ 
the sole Master of Christians,” Mr. Griffith publishes a 
sermon preached before the Western Unitarian Christian 
Union, at Colyton, shortly after the wretched display of 
intolerance by the clergyman of that place. As a rebuke 
of bigotry, the sermon leaves nothing to be desired—In 
“The Church and the Drama,’t Mr. Freckelton attempts 
to allay apprehensions excited in the minds of Christian 
people by the erection of a new theatre at Bradford, and, 
vindicating public amusements in general, especially de- 
fends theatrical entertainments. The sermon is long and 
often eloquent ; but, like most defenders of the drama, Mr. 
Freckelton’s mind seems to dwell more upon the ideal than 
the actual stage. It is unfortunate that the period at which 
the long-cherished prejudices of religious men against the 
theatre are beginning to break up, should be one at which 
the art both of the dramatist and the actor is at its lowest 
ebb. The sermon has already reached a second edition : 
should it reach a third, Mr. Freckelton will doubtless cor- 
rect a slip of the pen about Theocritus, on p. 8—Mr. R. L. 
Carpenter’s “Farewell Lecture to the Friends of Temper- 
ance” § was delivered to a large audience upon occasion of 
his leaving Halifax, and is now published at their request. 
Mr. Carpenter’s social philosophy widely differs, in regard 
to this matter, from our own; but it is impossible not to 
admire both the philanthropic earnestness of his lecture 
and the mingled honesty and self-restraint of his language. 
Not all Temperance lecturers are so temperate in speech. 


E. 





* God is One: a Sermon, &c. By Rev. E. Kell, M.A., F.S.A. London: 
Whitfield, Green and Son, 1865. 


+ Christ the sole Master of Christians: a Sermon, &c. By Rev. David 
(iriffith. London: Whitfield, Green and Son. 1864. 
t The Church and the Drama: a Sermon, &e. By Rev. T. W. Freckelton. 


Second Edition. London: John Maxwell and Co. 1865, 
§ A Farewell Lecture to the Friends of Temperance, &c. By Russell Lant 
Carpenter, B.A, Halifax. 1865. 
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IX.—ECCLESIASTICAL CHRONICLE. 


THE vexed question of Mr. Jowett’s salary is at last set- 
tled. We mentioned some time ago that an attempt had 
been made to shew that Christchurch, according to the terms 
of its endowment by Henry VIII, was bound to augment, 
as it now pays, the stipend of the Regius Professor of Greek. 
Upon the discussion of this aspect of the question in the 
newspapers, the Dean and Chapter of Christchurch submit- 
ted a case to eminent counsel, and received the answer 
which no doubt they expected, that they were legally bound 
to the payment of no more than £40 a-year. Upon this, 
Dean Liddell wrote to the Vice-chancellor, enclosing coun- 
sel’s opinion, and denying that he and his Chapter “ recog- 
nized any moral obligation in the matter,” yet, “on the 
ground of general expediency,” offering to augment the 
income of the Professorship to £500 per annum. It is 
difficult to see what right a corporation has to dispose of 
corporate funds in a manner to which they are neither 
legally nor morally obliged ; but we will not quarrel with 
the method of doing a wise and generous act. Still the 
interference of Christchurch in this matter cannot remove 
from the University the stigma of an intolerance which had 
a flavour of injustice and meanness all its own. 

The Committee of Privy Council pronounced judgment 
in the case of the South African Bishops on Monday, the 
21st of March. The first portion of the decision was to the 
effect that, after the establishment of colonial legislatures in 
Cape Town and Natal, the Crown had no power to create 
either a metropolitical province or a diocese. A colony 
having an independent legislature stands in the same rela- 
tion to the Crown as the mother country ; and in England 
the Queen cannot make a new diocese without an Act of 
Parliament. As Head of the Church, indeed, she may issue 
her mandate for the consecration of as many Bishops as she 
pleases ; but until the intervention of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, or of a local legislature where such exists, they are 
Bishops of nothing and nowhere. In the same way the 
letters patent could not grant to the so-called metropolitan 
any coercive jurisdiction over his so-called suffragans. The 
theory of jurisdiction in virtue of a contract between the 
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parties, is declared to be as baseless as the theory of jurisdic- 
tion by coercion. The judgment briefly lays down—though 
on what grounds we are not informed—that “it was not 
legally competent to the Bishop of Natal to give, or to the 
Bishop of Cape Town to accept or exercise, any such juris- 
diction.” “There remains,” their Lordships go on to say, 
“one point to be considered. It was contended before us 
that, if the Bishop of Cape Town had no jurisdiction, his 
judgment was a nullity, and that no appeal could lie from 
a nullity to Her Majesty in Council.” But this is put aside 
on the ground that the Queen is Head of the Church, and, 
by statute, inheritrix of the appellate jurisdiction belonging 
before the Reformation to the Pope. Unless an appeal were 
allowed, in such cases as this, to the Crown, “it is plain 
that there would be a denial of justice, and no remedy for 
great public inconvenience and mischief.” Their Lordships 
therefore report to Her Majesty their judgment that the 
proceedings and sentence of the Bishop of Cape Town 
against the Bishop of Natal “are null and void in law.” 
This bold judgment strikes at the root of those difficul- 
ties as to the position of the colonial churches to which we 
alluded on a former occasion ; and by its decision that many 
at least of the Royal Patents which have been issued during 
the last twenty years are illegal, clears the ground for re- 
construction and reorganization. At present its effects are 
hardly clearly understood. In answer to questions asked 
by Mr. Dunlop in the House of Commons, Mr. Cardwell 
has announced that the Queen will not at present issue any 
more such patents, and that the whole question is receiving 
the careful consideration of the Government. The judg- 
ment itself records that the Indian Bishoprics were esta- 
blished by Act of Parliament, and that the Bishopric of 
Jamaica was sanctioned by the local legislature ; while the 
fact that the Canadian clergy elect their own Bishops, 
who derive their civil rights from the legislature of the 
colony, formed part of Mr. Cardwell’s statement. But in 
many more cases the utmost uncertainty as to the status 
of Colonial Bishops will necessarily prevail. And it must 
honestly be confessed that the tenor of the judgment tends 
to inflict a hardship upon the Church of England as organ- 
ized in our dependencies. By the decision in the case of 
Mr. Long, which is here expressly re-aflirmed, it is deprived 
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of all the privileges of an Establishment. And yet it now 
appears as if it could not escape the control of the Crown, 
as indefeasible Head of the English Church. The Church 
at the Cape of Good Hope is, we are told, precisely in the 
condition of such a body as the Wesleyan Methodists— 
neither better nor worse ; on a level, in the eye of the law, 
with other religious communities, and free to organize and 
govern itself in its own way. But no appeal would lie 
from a decision of the Cape Town Conference (if there be 
such a body) to the Queen in Council. It really appears 
as if the colonial churches were to enjoy neither the advan- 
tages of a connection with the State nor the full immunities 
of ecclesiastical independence. 

What will be the effect of this decision upon the parties 
to the suit, remains to be seen. Dr. Pusey has indeed sung 
a song of triumph over the way in which the Lord’s enemies 
have been made to do the Lord’s work: “ What seems to be 
defeat, in God’s hands turns to victory: the Church of En- 
gland is freed from all complicity with Dr. Colenso, over 
whom, neither directly nor indirectly, has it any jurisdiction, 
and the African Church is freed.” But in other quarters 
there is a pause, as if of silent perplexity. Dr. Colenso, like 
Samson of old, in pulling down the roof upon the heads of 
his enemies, has brought it down also upon himself: if Dr. 
Gray is not the Metropolitan of South Africa, neither is he 
himself Bishop of Natal. If under these circumstances he 
should carry out his previously expressed intention of re- 
turning to his former diocese, it is difficult to see from what 
basis he will assert his Episcopal authority over a clergy 
who are notoriously unwilling to receive him, or what 
effectual opposition he could offer, should Dr. Gray carry 
out his threat of consecrating another Bishop in his stead. 
In the mean time there are rumours of another legal contest. 
The salaries of the Colonial Bishops are mostly provided 
from a fund for that purpose, vested in four trustees, Mr. 
Gladstone, Vice-chancellor Page Wood, Archdeacon Hale, 
and Mr. Hubbard, M.P. The salary of Bishop Colenso has 
not been paid pending the recent proceedings; and, now 
that judgment is pronounced, liquidation of the arrears is 
definitively refused. If Dr. Colenso vindicates his rights 
in a court of law, we may possibly gain a solution of some 
practical difficulties which the judgment leaves unresolved. 
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The Clerical Subscription Committee has presented its 
report. We may probably take it as a sign of the difference 
of opinion that prevailed among the members of the Com- 
mission, that the recommendations which they unanimously 
make are unaccompanied by any statement of reasons. 
Those recommendations go both to lessen the number of 
subscriptions required of a clergyman—heretofore no fewer 
(if we may trust the Christian Observer) than thirteen in 
number—and to simplify their terms. “The Commissioners 
recommend”—we quote from the Quarterly Review *— 

“__ that the subscriptions and declarations should be the same 
in England and in Ireland: that the oaths of allegiance and 
supremacy, as being out of keeping with a devotional office, should 
be taken before and not during the Ordination and Consecration 
services : that a declaration should be substituted for the oath 
against simony: that the oath of canonical obedience should be 
retained : that the provisions of the Acts of Uniformity which 
specially affect ‘ Lecturers’ should be repealed, and that on every 
occasion on which a Subscription or Declaration shall be required 
to be made in England or Ireland, with reference to the Articles 
of Religion or the Book of Common Prayer, the following form 
be used :—I, A. B., do solemnly make the following declaration : 
T assent to the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion, and to the Book of 
Common Prayer, and of ordering of Bishops, Priests and Deacons ; 
I believe the doctrine of the United Church of England and Ireland, 
as therein set forth, to be agreeable to the Word of God: and 
in public prayer and administration of the Sacraments, I will use 
the form, in the said book prescribed, and none other, except so 
far as shall be ordered by lawful authority.” 

Well may a High-church authority exclaim, “If the 
Latitudinarians, who have been making such an outcry in 
the House of Commons and elsewhere for the last few years, 
are satisfied with these recommendations, we on our part 
have no objection to make”! It is impossible to see what 
can be the effect of such a relaxation of subscription as 
this, except to encourage men to play fast and loose with 
their own scruples and difficulties. It may, indeed, be 
questioned whether a loosely-applied test is not more dan- 
gerous to theological honesty than a stringent one ; for men 
who would be at once repelled by the one, make an effort 
to submit themselves to the other, although the animus 
imponentis is in both cases precisely the same. In a re- 
markable paper read by the Dean of St. Paul’s to the Com- 
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mission, and since published in Fraser’s Magazine,* the 
following resolution was defended and moved : 

“Conformity to the Liturgy of the Church of England being 
the best and the surest attainable security for ‘the declared 
agreement of the clergy with the doctrines of the Church ; with 
many the daily, with all the weekly, public reading of the ser- 
vices of the Church of England (containing, as they do, the 
ancient creeds of the Church Catholic), and the constant use of 
the Sacramental offices and other formularies in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, being a solemn and reiterated pledge of their belief 
in those doctrines, the subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles is 
unnecessary. Such subscription adds no further guarantee for the 
clergyman’s faithfulness to the doctrines of the Church ; while 
the peculiar form and controversial tone in which the Articles 
were compiled is the cause of much perplexity, embarrassment 
and difficulty, especially to the younger clergy and to those about 
to enter into holy orders.” 

This motion was not pressed by Dr. Milman, on the 
ground of doubts as to whether it came within the terms 
of the Commission. But it is impossible not to acknow- 
ledge that it penetrates to the kernel of the whole matter. 
A clergyman’s freedom is practically determined by the 
character of the Liturgy which he is compelled by law to 
use. Subscription is a form which has to be gone through 
once or twice in a lifetime, and may be plausibly repre- 
sented as a bargain between man and man; but the use of 
the Liturgy is a solemn affirmation of belief, repeated week 
by week, in the presence of God. And the strength of 
Anglican orthodoxy lies much more in the Prayer-book 
than in the Articles, inasmuch as the latter are mere crea- 
tures of the Parliamentary power which once imposed and 
can at any time abolish them; while the former is deeply 
rooted in the affections and associations of the people. 
The revision of the Liturgy in a liberal sense is an event 
from which we are yet indefinitely distant ; while until it 
is accomplished there is a considerable class of thoughtful 
and devout theologians who will be self-excluded from the 
pulpits of the National Church. 

Meanwhile the current of events continues to flow in the 
liberal direction. Mr. Goschen has introduced a Bill into 
the House of Commons similar to that which Mr. Dodson 
so nearly succeeded in carrying last session, for relieving 
any person taking the degree of M.A. at Oxford from the 
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necessity of making any religious subscription or declara- 
tion. On the 28th of March, Mr. Dillwyn moved a reso- 
lution, “That the present position of the Irish Church 
Establishment is unsatisfactory, and calls for the early 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government.” No practical 
result was attained; but the debate which followed was 
rendered remarkable by a speech in which Mr. Gladstone 
avowed his full concurrence with the first clause of Mr. 
Dillwyn’s resolution, and only seemed to be deterred by the 
weight of administrative responsibility from the task of 
grappling with the difficulty. Saul among the prophets 
was a far less startling fact than Mr. Gladstone’s not impro- 
bable appearance in the ranks of Irish Church reformers 
will be to some of his supporters. The meeting of the Can- 
terbury Convocation, which took place as usual at the 
opening of the present session of Parliament, was noticeable 
for the presentation by the Dean of Westminster of a pro- 
test, in the form of a gravamen, against the recent synodical 
condemnation of “Essays and Reviews.” This document, 
expressed in very temperate but very strong language, was 
signed by the Deans of Cantérbury (Alford), St. Paul’s 
(Milman), Westminster (Stanley), Christchurch (Liddell), 
and Bristol (Elliott), and fourteen other members of Con- 
vocation. It was referred, by a majority of 33 to 18, to the 
Committee of Gravamina, which is equivalent, in all like- 
lihood, to laying it on the shelf. The fact, nevertheless, 
of a protest against the high-handed condemnation of 
“Essays and Reviews,” strong both in its statement of 
reasons and in the weight of the signatures affixed to it, 
cannot be obscured or explained away. Nor are the same 
men slack to use press or pulpit when occasion serves. The 
Bishop of London’s address to the Philosophical Institute 
of Edinburgh ; Dr. Stanley's article “On the Theology of 
the Nineteenth Century” in Fraser ; Dr. Milman’s paper on 
Clerical Subscription above referred to, and his Oxford 
sermon upon Hebrew Prophecy ; Dr. Temple’s sermons at 
St. Paul’s and Whitehall ;—all deserve more than the pass- 
ing notice which is all that we can give them. Nothing 
can, in our view, be more admirable, or a better augury of 
final success, than the way in which these successive utter- 
ances are made. There is no heat or haste of controversy ; 
every man speaks only when he has something to say, and, 
simply saying that which is in him, is content to let the 
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bitterness of opponents pass by unanswered. A great theo- 
logical debate has rarely been conducted, on one side at 
least, with less admixture of personal anger and recrimi- 
nation. 

The news of the French Protestant churches, since last 
we wrote, may be summed up in very few words. The 
election to fill the vacant seat in the Presbyteral Council of 
Paris took place on Sunday, March 3rd, and the two follow- 
ing days. The candidates were MM. Guizot and Barbezat. 
At the election in January, M. Barbezat polled 1306, M. 
Guizot 1279 votes; both of them less than the absolute 
number of votes given. At the second election, however, 
their relative positions were reversed ; 2599 persons voted, 
1298 for M. Guizot, 1288 for M. Barbezat. Bearing in mind 
M. Guizot’s celebrity as a statesman and man of letters, as 
well as the representative attitude in which he stands to 
the orthodox party, the liberal defeat shews very like a 
victory. The same protests as on the former occasion have 
again been made, and with the same result. The ecclesias- 
tical authorities have confirmed the election, while the Go- 
vernment has not yet thought fit to interfere. 

M. Cheneviére, the well-known Professor of Theology at 
Geneva, has resigned the chair which he has occupied since 
1817. His appointment as pastor in the National Church 
of Geneva was signed by Napoleon in 1807, and is dated 
from the Bivouac of the field of Eylau. The appointment 
of M. Cheneviére’s successor will be an indication of the 
prevailing theological tendencies of the Genevan Church. 

The Unitarian National Convention, which met at New 
York on the 4th of April last, seems likely to make an 
epoch in the history of liberal Christianity in the United 
States. Governor Andrew, of Massachusetts, presided over 
its deliberations. 190 churches were represented by their 
ministers and by 379 lay delegates, who with the delegates 
from various associations raised the total number of mem- 
bers to above 500. Up to the last moment we have hoped 
to receive, from an eye-witness, an account of the proceed- 
ings of this important meeting, with a statement of its 
constitution and objects. And, though for the moment 
disappointed, we think it better to wait for that communi- 
cation than to compile from newspaper sources what must 
necessarily be an imperfect account of a series of events of 
great interest and importance. C, 














